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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE BEE=KEEPER’S 


WHEELBARROW 


WITH WOOD BODIES, IRON WHEEL, GAS- 
PIPE LEGS AND HANDLES. 
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THE BEE-KEEPER’S WHEELBARROW, WITH SIDE-BOARDS OUT. 





Ame every bee-keeper necds a wheelbarrow of scme kind. Even though a wagon-road be £0 ar- 





ranged as to be close upto the hives, still there will be more orless work to be done by laborious car- 

rying back and fortb, ualess it be moved with a wheeibarrow. As the * bee-keeper's wheelbarrow’ 

is liable to be left out in the weather, it is quite desirable that it should be made so as to stand both 
the sun and the rain. The one we illustrate is well calculated for this purpose. The bottom-board is flat, 
so as to hold a hive or hives safely and securely. It is rather broad ; and with the back and front. boards, 
quite a load may be carried, even of bulky articles. It facilitates the moving of long stulf as well as |um- 
Ler or seantling. These side-boards can be quickly removed. 

The body is a combination of the railroad and garden barrow, is adapted to a larger variety of uses than 
any other make. Used with side-beards it has a large capacity for holding dirt, rubbish, manure, apples, 
potatoes, coal, garden truck, ete. With side-boards out, tbe bottom of the body being tlat, makes it handy 
for hauling boards, posts, tool-chests, boxes, cordwood, and a variety of things not requiring side-boards. 

The bodies are made of straight, not “ bent lumber;” can be easily repaired by any one in case of break- 
age, and are very strong, being made of 1-inch lumber, dressed, and having four strips acrogs the bottom, 
to increase strength, and is very roomy. 

The handles, legs,and part the wheel is attached to, are made of extra heavy gas-pipe, 1 1-6 in. outside, 
all in one continuous piece, making it very strong. 

No joints for rain and sun to rack and rot. Is practically indestructible; no wear out, as is the case with 
the wood handles and legs, which soon rot and go to wreck. 

The legs being curved where they strike the ground, will slide along if dropped while in motion, instead 
of catching in the ground and breaking or straining the barrow, as is the case with other makes. : 

ges ys iron, 17 in. high, and has a broad tread, 1% inch, making it desirable on soft ground, as it 
will not sink in. 

The entire barrow is well painted, and altogether makes the best wheelbarrow for general use. Will out: 
wear a dozen cheap ones. 


IS LIGHT TO HANDLE, WEIGHING ONLY 50 LBS. 


in shipping, they are sent ** knocked down;” the bodies nest, and the legs and braces tied together. 

The regular retail price of these wheelbarrows is $5.00 each. We have made arrangements for buyils 
them in quantities, whereby we are enabled to ship to our bee-friends for $4.00 each. ‘They can be sent 
by express or freight. Printed directions accompany for putting them up. If sent with hives or other 
goods, the freight will be only a smallitem. We have onein Constant use, aad ara much pleased with it. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


A. 1 BOD, --- AIEDINA, OmI0. 
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KINDNESS TO DUMB ANIMALS. 


PROF. COOK TALKS TO THE JUVENILES A LITTLE. 





N page 203 our friends will notice an in- 
quiry from one of our ten-year-old ju- 
veniles. As soon as the matter was in 

print, I sent a proof to friend Cook, and for 
oncein my life I did a wise thing. After you 
read the following, see if you do not agree 
with me: 

Friend Root:—Thanks for the kind compliment you 
pay me in the note. You know, the merciful man 
is merciful to his beast, and the beatitude reads 
thus: ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy.”’ I like the following, which has clung 
tomy memory since I first read it in boyhood. Re- 
ferring to our dumb animals, the stanza runs thus; 

And if to us, one precious thing 
Not theirs — a soul — is given, 
Kindness to them will be a wing 

To bear it up to heaven. 


You know, friend Root, that a gram (to change to 
our modern measure) of prevention is worth a kilo- 
gram of cure. Now, I commence to train my calves 
and colts to milk and be driven kindly, as soon as 
they are born. If from the very dawn of their exist- 
ence they are treated as less-gifted brothers—all the 
more kindly because less gifted, they will fairly blush 
at the thought of refusing any thing we may ask, or 
resenting any treatment we may offer, as maturity 
comes on, Will the juvenile readers of GLEANINGS 
laugh when J tell them that, a few years ago, having 
to drive a mare with her young foal—the latter 
highly bred and spirited — too far for the strength of 
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the latter, I picked it up and took jt with my own ! 


two children right with mein my carriage? Twice 
that day I lifted the wee thing’out to nurse, and 
then again into the carriage. How grateful the lit- 
tle thing looked! I have my own notion that the 
act has never been forgotten by that colt. The oth- 
er day, when I first drove that same colt, it went so 
well, and looked so wise, that I could not but think 
the dear little thing was al! the time cogitating as to 
how it could best please me. Talk of its kicking! 
That is a fruit that never grows on such treatment 
as my colt has always received. 

My Jerseys are spirited, and full of life; but we 
commence our playspells as soon as they are well 
righted up, so that my Jersey cow,as I milk her, 
willfondle me with all the show of affection and 
thankfulness of a true friend, which I think she is. 

So, Brother Root, you see I have had no experi- 
ence in breaking unruly animals. The treatment 1 
give makes it unnecessary. Had I such a one, I 
should expect that good oats, corn, and abundant 
caresses, would change the bad heart, which, by 
petting and handling, should have been kept right 
from the start. 

I am sure that animals should be kindly treated 
and petted from birth. This doeth the owner good, 
like medicine; will be appreciated by the animal, 
and will make it perfectly docile and tractable from 
the very first. A. J. CooK. 

Lansing, Michigan. 

Friend Cook, you do not know how glad I 
am to Ret just such an article, and | suppose 
you will not object when I say that | feel 
sure that bees can be made gentle in just the 
sameway, Of course, many things are to be 
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taken into consideration, and we are to study 
carefully the habits and disposition of the 
little insects. But I know I have made 
cross bees easy to handle, by managing just 
right; and although there have been some- 
times unkind words said in regard to our 
metal corners, for me they are absolutely in- 
dispensable for handling cross hybrids, and 
teaching them to be gentle. I have before 
mentioned, that my brother, M. 8. Root, of 
san Diego, Cal.,is president of the society 
there for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, and it makes my heart bound when I 
think that there is a great organization in 
our land to this end, and that they are do- 
ing a great amountof good. When you have 
love in your heart for your cows and horses, 
—such a love that makes it a privilege to 
minister to their wants,—very soon you will 
find a love has grown in them also, and they, 
too, will soon think it a pleasure and a priv- 
ilege to do your bidding. Oh that all man- 
kind could learn this! I do believe, friend 
Cook, that that little colt was actually ‘‘cog- 
itating ’’ in his mind how best he might 
please you, for you have been his best and 
kindest friend so far back as he, with his poor 
little ‘‘horse sense,’’can remember. Another 
thought: Knowing your dear children as [ 
do, I can readily imagine their delight in be- 
ing permitted to have the colt in the carriage 
as one of them. May God help us to remem- 
ber these dumb brutes are HIS creatures ! 


cr 
THE FLOOD. 


FRIEND DYKE’S LETTER. 





S\S7OT Noah's flood, but the great flood of modern 
ty times. The residents of the Ohio Valley have 
~ ~ geen hard times during the past three weeks, 
and there will be much suffering and destitution for 
months to come. Theriver at this point began ris- 
ing on Monday, Feb. 4, and on the following Thurs- 
day it had invaded nearly all the business houses of 
Pomeroy. It still continued to rise until Monday, 
Feb. 11, when it ceased. The water then stood 7 ft. 5 
in. above the mark of last February, which was con- 
sidered the highest water we had known since 1832. 
This is a mining town, and many of the mines are 
flooded, and it is estimated it will take from six to 
eight months to pumpthem dry. Inthe meantime, 
one-third of our laboring population depends upon 
mining for a livelihood, and will hence be without 
means or work. A great many buildings floated 
from their foundations, some going away and others 
total wrecks. The call for relief met with prompt 
attention, and we do not know of any who have 
suffered. My shop was flooded to the ceiling, and 
my loss amounts to considerable in material, etc. 
BEE-KEEPING 
Is on the ascendancy, in spite of the warnings of W. 
Z. H., Heddon, and others. We have some very suc- 
cessful farmers who take a lively interest in bee 


culture. 
CLIMBING BEE-TREES 


Is spoken of by one of your juveniles in GLEANINGS 
for Feb. 15. Perhaps a little account of mine will be 
interesting in this connection. In June, 1878, I put 
avery large swarm of hybrids into an L. hive, but 
did not shade. They remained all right for several 
days; but in about a week they swarmed in my ab- 
sence. My wife tried to settle them, but they re- 





fused to cluster, and made directly for a tall poplar. 
tree about 100 yards distant, the top of which they 
entered. I left them alone until August, when | 
took a notion to see if I could not save the swarm. 
So I climbed the tree, tuok up a rope to get down by, 
and draw up tools, etc., and first smoked the bees out 
of the comb, then cut the top off, which was about 
15 inches in diameter, and 60 feet from the ground. 
It fell to the ground, carrying with it bees and hon. 
ey. The bees would not come clear out of the hol- 
low, but went into the upper part of it above the 
comb, so that I was able to save them; but the hon. 
ey wasin bad shape. The top came near taking me 
along. I have often thought of my escape, since, 
and have never felt desirous of trying such an oper- 
ation again. The tree was a valuable one, and | 
could not get the privilege of cutting it down. 

THE REWARD FOR AN IMPROVEMENT IN CHAFF 

HIVES. 

Do you still offer a reward to the one who will in- 
vent that chaff hive, of which both stories will be the 
same? I have an idea it is possibie. It certainly 
would be a great improvement, if we could have a 
hive that would admit of hanging the frames of both 
stories the same way. {knowI should like such a 
one better than the other way. 8. A. DYKE. 

Pomeroy, Ohio, Feb. 25, 1884. 

There is no standing offer that I know of 
friend D., for that desirable feature for chaff 
hives; but I am willing to bay anybody who 
will give me an idea that would be as simple 
as the chaff hive in its present form, and 
yet admit of taking out lower frames with- 
out removing all, or nearly all, of the upper 
ones. Perhaps this reversible frame which 
is now being considered may solve the prob- 
lem. 

rr oe et 
HOW TO MAKE SQUARE HONEY-CANS. 


FULL DIRECTIONS 8O PLAINLY GIVEN THAT ONE 
WHO IS NOT A TINNER CAN, WITH TAE AID OF 
OUR SOLDERING IMPLEMENTS, MAKE THEM. 


OR 10-Ib. cans, take a sheet of tin 9x20 in.; fold 
both edges of the 20-in. way \% inch at right 
angles, so it will look like Fig. 1, when looking 











Fig 3 Fig 4 
at it endwise. Now snip out 4 notches in the folded 
edges, Fig. 2, 4 15-16 inches apart; measure from the 
same end for both edges. Now fold it up; have the 
folded edges come on the inside. The ends lap % 
inch. Solder them together from the outside, and 
you will have a can like Fig.3, without top or bottom. 
Cut two pieces 4%x4% inches; in one piece punch al 
inch hole near one corner for screw cap; solder the 
piece with hole in first; let the folded edge of the 
can come on the outside of the piece, and solder, and 
you have got the top. You can hold the bottom to 
its place while soldering, by putting a stick uP 
through the inch hole in the top. Now solder 00 
your screw cap, and you will have a square can that 
will hold 10 ths. of honey, costing about six or seve? 
cents. Any boy can make them; and with a little 
pains they look nice. W. W. TURNER. 
Oak Hill, Greene Co., N. Y., Nov. 24, 1883. 
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OUR FRIEND D. A. JONES. 


———— 


THE GREAT CANADIAN BEE-MAN. 


=] 0R some time many of the friends have 
itl been asking for pictures of noted bee- 
= men, and many have wanted to know 
why they were stopped so suddenly. Well, 
friends, the reason is, I think, that they 
won’t send me their pictures. I asked Doo- 
little for his, and he said he had not time to 
get one taken. Others had their excuses, 
and finally I got discouraged. Friend Jones, 
however, has finally let me have his, for I 
asked for it a second time, and here he is. 





D. A. JONES, BEEION, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


So much has been said about friend Jones 
already, that it seems almost idle for me to 
attempt any sort of history or biography 

He is a whole-souled, good-natured ind of 
man, Who generally does as he pleases. If 
folks don’t like it they can go somewhere 
else. He sometimes runs against people’s 
prejudices ; and where they go through the 
world with sharp corners sticking out, as it 
were, friend Jones might give them a brush 
occasionally. There may be times when 
friend Jones is not courteous, but I have 
never yet seen such a time. When you 
want any assistance he is always ready, and 
Will do for you all in his A sted But where 
he has a great amount of business on hand, 
he has sometimes a sort of off-hand way of 
giving replies that many people might con- 
sider reckless ; and if you should be inclined 
to take him to task for his small discrepan- 
cles, especially if you did it in a fault-finding 
sort of way, very likely he wouldn’t trouble 
himself much about it. I do not know but 
| admire this very trait in him. One must 
know him altogether to appreciate the great- 
hess of his character. I say greatness, for he 
18 one of nature’s noblemen. The way in 
which he has labored for the geod of the 
bee-keeping world, and especially for the 
bee-keepers who live here in the States, 
where he can haye but little hope of rea ing 
a reward in the shape of apy thing he migh 











have to sell, to offset the time and trouble 
he takes, is really wonderful. Although I 
know pretty well in regard to what people 
eall his faults and failings, after having 
studied him well I feel the more sure that 
there are few in the world like him. He is 
emphatically a man who loves his fellow- 
men, and who loves to do mankind a ser- 
vice; and under the term ‘*: mankind” he 
would include all men and all nations. Mr. 
Jones has an unusual perception of the ri- 
diculous in this world, as well as of the sub- 
lime, and it were almost worth a lengthy 
trip to see him in his happy way take off oc- 
casionally some of the laughable things that 
we oftentimes meet in this world of ours. IL 
hardly need say that he holds, and has all his 
life held, a warm place in the hearts of his 


/countrymen ; and I am glad to see, as the 


years pass on, that he is getting to be es- 
teemed by bee-keepers in the same way al- 
most the world over. 


rr oe See 
TWO SYSTEMS OF SURPLUSAGE. 


SOMETHING GOOD FROM FRIEND HUTCHINSON ON THE 
SUBJECT. 


GO tev the invention of section honey-boxes there 





have been in use two systems of surplusage; 
the case, or crate method, and the wide-frame 


| system. Nearly ali of the crates, or cases, have 


been more or less complicated; some had movable 
bottom-boards, others movable sides; and in others, 
the sections were held in place or clamped together 
by wedges or wires; hence the more simple wide- 


| frame system was very generally adopted. The 
| greater adaptability of the wide frames to the em- 


ployment of separators is probably one reason why 
that system has been so popular; but recent devel- 
opments, however, have demonstrated that, if cer- 
tain conditions are complied with, separators are 
not needed. This fact, combined with the late im- 
provement in cases, has led many bee-keepers to 
discuss the advisability of discarding their wide 
frames for the improved cases. 

Briefly stated, the objections to the wide-frame 
system are as follows: Both edges of each piece com- 
posing the sections are propolized where the sec- 
tions touch each other or the sides of the frame; 
the difficulty of removing the sections when filled: 
an upper story filled with wide frames the same size 
as the regular brood-frames is too much room to 
give at one time in the surplus department; the 
lower tier of sections being finished first, and be- 
coming travel-stained before the upper tier is com- 
pleted. With the tiering-up method allowed by the 
case system, these two troubles are entirely avoid- 
ed; but with wide frames containing two tiers of 
sections, travel-stained honey is usually the resuit, 
unless the sections are looked over quite often, and 
removed as soon as finished. Of course, wide frames 
only one tier of sections high can be used; but the 
method of manipulating them is necessarily more 
complicated. Wide frames also admit of side-stor- 
ing; but how much more simple and better it is to 
annihilate this side space; make the hive so small 
(not more than eight frames, and I am not certain 
that six would not be better) that an ordinary queen 
would keep it full of brood; then if honey is brought 
in, it must be carried up stairs. As Prof. Hasbrouck 
says in his article, ‘“ Bee- power or Man - power, 
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Which?’ ** Bees are the cheapest help to lift honey 
from the lower story to the upper.” This article of 
the professor’s is in the January No. of the Ameri- 
can Apiculturist ; and although I am wandering from 
the subject, I wish to say that I consider this article 
as the best of all the good things that friend H. has 
ever written; and I wish, friend Root, that you 
would copy it, even if you have to leave out — well, 
some of my own articles. 

Last winter, when I visited friend Heddon, I was 
prejudiced (if that is the word) against the raising 
of comb honey. I had tried the wide frames, those 
the same size as the regular brood-frames, and those 
containing only one tierof sections; I had alsotried 
different kinds of crates or cases, but I had laid all 
aside for the more simple, and, to me, more profitable 
extractor. When I saw friend Heddon’s case, hive, 
honey-board, etc., I was very favorably impressed; 
and, as he says, I scanned closely, and asked many 
questions, until at last the whole arrangement so 
appealed to my reason that, although I had nearly a 
hundred Simplicity hives with American frames, I 
decided to lay them aside for the Langstroth frame 
and friend Heddon’s case, hive, and surplus ar- 
rangements, and make a specialty of comb honey. I 
did so, and the experience of even the poor season 
of 1883 confirmed me in the belief that I made a wise 
decision. 

Tn a back number of GLEANINGS a correspondent 
remarks, thet wide frames are “doomed;” and in re- 
ply, you, friend Root, say that you had not yet heard 
of it. Now,if you could read the letters that I re- 
ceive since the apiarian world has become aware 
that I am using the Heddon case, I think you would 
begin to think that wide frames are at least going to 
be “doomed.” The following is a fair sample of the 
inquiries that I receive: 

STEDMAN, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1884. 

W. Z. Hutchineon:—Will you be so kind as to an- 
Swer the following questions? 

1. What kind of a rest is used for the sections in 
the Heddon case? 

2. Isthe Heddon case taken to pieces to remove 
the sections? 

3. Could the half-story Simplicities, as figured on 
pages 226 and 284, Vol. X., GLRANINGS, be arranged 
to unewer the s»me as the Heddon case? 

4 Do you think Mr. Root’s exceptions to the above 
articies are well taken? L. D. GALE. 

From an experience of one season, with 150 Hed- 
don cases, I will, with your permission, answer the 
above. 

1. To the bottom of each division-board in the case 
is tacked a strip of tin, one-fourth of an inch wider 
than the boards are thick: the edges of thetin thus 
project one-eighth of an inch, and furnish a support 
for the sections. 

2. No: the Heddon case is not taken to pieces; the 

. sections being removed as follows. The case is in- 
verted 4% inches above a bench or table, and sup- 
ported at each end. A piece of 4x 4 scantling, one- 
half inch shorter than the width of the case, inside 
measurement, is laid upon one row of sections, and 
both hands brought down upon it“ ker slap.”” The 
sections of this row are thus loosened and started, 
all at the same time, upon a sliding journey down- 
ward, the block and the hands involuntarily follow- 
ing. As the sections alight fairly and squarely upon 
their feet, s0 to speak, they sustain noinjury. The 
block is drawn up by inserting the fingere in holes 
bored in the upper side, and placed upon the next 
row, und that “slapped”’ out, and so on and s0 forth, 
until all are out. In order that no pressure be 





brought to bear upon the center of the bottom-barg 
of the sections, the block of wood is hollowed out 
along the center of its under side. The same result 
can be obtained by tackiug small strips of wood to 
the outer edge of the lower side. I can not help 
wondering if friend Miller adopted this method of 
removing the sections (I presume he did ), and if so, 
why he succeeded no better. Friend M., if you don't 
succeed any better another season, I shall be tempt- 
ed to come out to your place, and show you how to 
remove the whole 28 sections—well, almost as soon as 
you can remove the first section from a wide frame. 
In removing our 2600 lbs. of honey last season, my 
brother and myself did not break more than half a 
dozen combs, and those were only partly finished 
ones; and the lot of honey in which they were had 
been left in the cases off the hives, during a coo! 
night near the close of the season, and I attempted 
to remove them early in the morning. 

3. No: not unless smaller sections were used, as 
the divisions would occupy some room. 

4. In my opinion, some of them are exceedingly 
well taken, others are not; but to review those two 
articles and the editorial comments, and do the sub- 
ject justice, would make this article too long, hence 
must be deferred until the next time I write. 

Just one word of caution or advice: To get a per- 
fect idea of the Heddon system, one should not only 
sce the case for holding the sections, but the hive 
and honey-board, as each is complementary of the 
others, anda slight mistake might change success 
to failure. W. Z. HuTcatNson. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., March, 1884. 

Friend H.,it seems to me there is some 
misconception or misunderstanding among 
us. The tirst objection you mention to the 
wide frame is, that the sections get covered 
with propolis where those in the cases do not 
I can not understand you here, unless you 
have used your wide frames separated a lit- 
tle from each other, as you use the brood- 
frames. If the wide frames are close togeth- 
er, and wedged up,as we always intend to 
have them used, it seems to me they are the 
best protection against propolis of any sys- 
tem. With Heddon’s arrangement, as you 
state it, 1 should suppose the bees had access 
to the bottom-pieces of the section, unless 
friend Il. uses a honey-board made of slats 
to prevent this ; and in that case it seems to 
me the division-boards occupy space un- 
necessarily. The plan you give for remov- 
ing sections will answer as well for wide 
frames with a little different follower to 
crowd them out all at once. I think friend 
Miller once told us about this. At Toronto! 
saw them removing sections from all sorts of 
cases and wide frames, by a follower that 
pushed out the whole set at once, My ar- 
gument in favor of cases would be, that they 
are cheaper than wide frames. Of course, 
we can dispense with separators with wide 
frames, as well as with cases. You may be 
right about a hive made so narrow as to hold 
8 frames, or even 6, yet it seems to me during 
a heavy yield of honey the bees would work 
in boxes put at the side of the hive, about 
as fast as they would work in those on top, 
and that a much larger amount of honey 
would be secured by aving sections at the 
side, as well as above the brood-combs, ¢s- 
pecially where the hive is contracted to 8 or 
6 frames. The great regults obtained by 
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Jasper Hazen, Mrs. Cotton, and Mr. Quinby, 
are, if I am correct, secured by having hon- 
ey-boxes completely surrounding the brood- 
nest. Now, when we have a powerful colo- 
ny and a wonderful yield of honey, I am 
yretty sure this arrangement will give a 
facaee crop than can possibly be obtained 
with surplus arrangements only, above the 
brood - nest. Of course, Doolittle would 
agree to this, and I should be very glad in- 
deed to have the opinion of Capt. Hether- 
ington and L. C. Root in the matter, as they 
doubtless use side-storing boxes,and I know 
they have tested all these things pretty thor- 
oughly. 

(rr 0 0 

“WE BE BRETHREN.” 


BEE CULTURE IN THE DARK (?) AGES. 
PY ‘in ow considering a prominent point 





in our Home Papers for this month, 

the following was received from one 
of our bee-men, which he says was clipped 
from the Statesman, of Concord, N. H.: 


WRITING ABOUT BEES. 

The honey-bee has been the subject of curiosity 
for ages. and many books have been written about 
them. Virgil in bis day gave to the world some very 
absurd ideas, and the more we read about bees, the 
more we are convinced that much penned is mere 
nonsense. It would take a lengthy article to put 
down all our doubts respecting the theories ad- 
yanced by different writers. We will run over a few. 

We want more evidence to induce us to believe 
that the “* queen,” so called,is a queen,a real fe- 
male, and that the drones are all males. The oppo- 
site would harmonize to the general principles of 
nature. We can’t help thinking that the queenis a 
king; that the working bees are also males, and that 
the drones are females. This would balance the 
community much more in accordance with nature’s 
laws, a8 displayed in all gregarious animals. Again, 
we call for more evidence to convince us that the 
killing of drones by the workers in the fall is a mat- 
ter of malice or calculation. Question: Do not the 
drones begin to die off, as many other species of in- 
sects do, after having laid their eggs for new 
swarms? The females, dying, are thrown out as 
useless or foreign matter, and in their hurry to 
clear the hive, many are helped out while living. 

What about bees’ eggs? Who ever saw them? We 
think they are viviparous, or as nearly so as some 
flies. More facts and less guessing would put the 
bee business into a more reliable shape. nd on 
the subject of hives, what lots of hives are present- 
ed to the public, all the best! The most of them are 
merely gotten up by Yankee speculators, who fleece 
the farmers out of five or ten dollars for one tnat is 
not one whit better than a flour-barrel. Bees put in 
them linger one or two years and die off, and the 
hive and its wonders are thrown among the old rub- 
bish. The old box hive was good enough for years, 
and bees did well; but in this age of progress, bees, 
tokeep up with the times, must have new hives 
with as much machinery as a cooking-stove, and the 
bees just come out of them and go for the woods 
and select one of nature’s hives, a hollow tree, and 
there store up their sweets, and are bappy.. 

Tuftonborough. J. L. HERSEY. 


As the above article was warmly com- 
mended by the agricultural editor of the 
above it would seem that he, too, didn’t see 
aay thing wrong about it. The thought I 
would call attention to is this: The sad want 
of charity shown by the writer. Does he 
think that bee-men are working and talking 
and writing about something of which they 
know nothing? that they are blind leaders of 
the blind? or are they really brethren, who, 
like himself, are honestly and earnestly striv- 
ing for truth? Again, why did he not, be- 
fore writing about bees, go and see some 
genuine bee-man, and find out, by using his 





own eyes, whether ‘these things are so”’? 
He innocently asks the question, ‘* What 
about bees’ eggs? who ever saw them?” I 
wonder if it is indeed true, that we are as 
uncharitable and as foolishly ignorant about 
other people’s industries as the world seems 
to be of our own. If so, it is a burning 
shame and a disgrace to this 19th century. 
that we should be so shockingly innocent of 
what is going on in the world; and, saddest 
of all, so contracted and narrow (I am tak- 
ing a part of it myself, dear friends) that we 
can not open our hearts and take in the 
great thought that ‘‘ we be brethren;”’ and 
as brethren, are seeking alike for truth and 
wisdom, and looking upward toward the 
great ‘Father over us all. Let us have still 
more fairs, conventions, and expositions, and 
let us get Bro. Hersey and take him along. 
oe > © @e a 
THE REASON WHY HONEY DOES NOT 
SELL. 


BY MRS, L. HARRISON. 


HAVE always been surprised at the low price 
i bee-keepers were willing to take for their ex- 

tracted honey. My partner formerly opposed 
its production, saying that honey lost its flavor, 
when not sealed upin the comb. When I was in at- 
tendance at the National Convention at Cincinnati 
during the fall of 1880, 1 purchased a pound jar of 
Muth’s extracted honey, and took it home with me. 
I heard my partner say, while eating some of it, 
** How very nice it is!" 

During the convening of the convention at Lex- 
ington, Ky., in 1881, the ladies in attendance, anda 
goodly number of gentlemen, were entertained in a 
princely manner at the residence of Mr. Williamson. 
Upon their table, at different times, was a bow! of 
extracted honey, the like of which we had then nev- 
er seen equaled, and rarely since. It was white 
clover, of delicate flavor, very light and thick. Ever 
since then we bave been asking Lucinda Harrison 
why she could not produce honey like Mr. William- 
son's, and last spring we told her she had got todo 
it. So after white clover was fairly under way, the 
honey was extracted from some combs, and given to 
the bees to be filled with white clover, and nothing 
else, The result was very gratifying. Whenever I 
wish to sell any of that honey, I select a person 
whom I judge would be a good customer, and give 
him a jelly-cup as a sample, wasting no words, mere- 
ly saying, ‘* Will you please try a sample of our ex- 
tracted honey?’ The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating; and when we have a customer, ro one need 
* poach on our preserve,” for it will do no good; he 
is ours, as long as we have asupply. This honey we 
sold at 15 cents per pound, while choice white clover, 
in pound sections, was retailing at two pounds for 35 
cents. Buyers furnished jars or buckets, and it was 
delivered to them in liquid form, ten, twenty, or 
thirty pounds atatime. It seems as though retail- 
ing half-pound sections was very little business, com- 
pared to this. 

Last fall 1 inquired of a groceryman if he wanted 
to purchase honey. His reply was, “Oh, no! I've 
six buckets I bought two years ago.” I requested 
to see them, and found that he had tin buckets hold- 
ing five pounds apiece, and had sold oniy a very little 
outof one. It was not very nice. Another dealer 
said he would as soon sell * soap-grease”’ as a neigh- 
bor apiarist’s honey. 
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A farmer who has fifty colonies of bees, and runs 
them for extracted honey, sells all the product to his 
neighbors, and could sell more if he had it. He does 
not go out of his gate to do it, either. They come 
with their pails and jars, and carry it home with 
them. By the way, this farmer’s wife can talk, and 
work as well. There is not a bee-keeper in the land 


ket until he develops it. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
P. 8S.—Dear Brother Root, I thought you had seen 


the error of your ways as to the wrong of selling | What the matter was until I tasted it myself 


| What do you think ? 


honey mixed with glucose; but onreading your com- 
ments cn the way Thurbers do it, I feel as though 
we would have to have a day of fasting and prayer 
over you yet. If you will tell me where I can buy 
some corn syrup, free from any poisonous acid, you 
will oblige me very much indeed—such syrup as the 
mother of little Huber is willing to give him day aft- 
er day, for instance, as freely as mothers used to 
give their little ones New Orleans molasses. 
Peoria, Til. eee Fe. 
Now, Mrs. H.,I am not nearly so bad as 
you think I am. I only proposed selling 
corn syrup, or glucose, to anybody who want- 
ed it, labeled with his own name. Then you 
know the manufacturers would have an op- 
portunity to dispose of it through a legiti- 
mate channel. I do not know where | can 
get any corn syrup such as Mrs. R. would be 


‘a sample of honey to taste, 


‘willing to feed little Huber. By. the way, 
Huber likes honey immensely. It is just fun 
'to see him smack his lips over some that is 


Well, a few days ago a friend sent us 
The color was 
_ rial oa it was very thick; so I took it 


own to the lunch-room and put it on our 


good. 


ble of estimating the d a of his h family table; and without thinking to taste 
i a tere a ame gga myself, I gave Huber a_good taste of it. 


To my great surprise, he didn’t smack his 


lips nor act pleased, and I could not think 


Why, it was some bit- 
ter honey that somebody down South had 


' sent, and the — little chap could not see 


the point, and so he wisely kept still and 
said nothing. By the way, I want to add 
emphasis to the point you bring out, Mrs. H1., 
that clover honey, to bring a good price 
readily, must be pure, and free from the 
slightest taint such as any old honey remain- 
ing in the combs over winter would be like- 
ly to give it. Kither give the bees a new set 
of combs when clover blossoms, or else ex- 
tract all the old honey, and put it away by it- 
self, then let the pure clover get thoroughly 
ripened by putting on two stories, or more 
if need be; then extract it, put it into clean 
tin buckets, and you can make a market just 
as you tell about doing, every time. 


rr a fi 
HONEY-JARS. 


SHALL WE PUT OUR HONEY IN GLASS OR 1IN? 
Wy ‘torre friend Jones has been working so earnestly in devising tin pails and boxes 


for retailing honey, our stalwart and solid friend, C. F. 
closely to the Muth honey-jars, which are known almost the world over. 


Muth, has been sticking 
For years 


we have had one and two pound jars in the market, but now friend Muth gives us his half- 


pound, and a still smaller one, which he calls his ‘‘ Dime ” jar. 


This dime jar is to be sold 


full of honey for an even 10 cents; and it has the advantage over our 
dime tin boxes or dime jelly-tumblers, that it can be packed and 


shipped safely. 


The dime jar holds about five ounces. Price of these 


is $3.25 per gross, shipped from Cincinnati, which would be a little 


isonet tik | 


ties), your dime jar would cost you eight cents, allowing two cents profit to 


over two cents each. Corks and labels would 
make them toward three cents each. Count- 
ing the five ounces of honey worth five cents, 
—_ (putting the honey 

at 16 cts. per 1b., for 

such small quanti- 


¥ 


. ain Bat 1 


the retailer. 


One great trouble with honey in glass is its candying property; but as a great many like 


it best in a candied state, this offsets a part of the objection. Another is, 


at these small 


jars may be very quickly melted by setting them on a thin board laid on the stove where 


it is not very hot. 
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SMILERY AND BLASTED HOPES. 
BOTH SIDES. 





| RIEND ROOT:—I commenced three years ago 
i with two nuclei of Cyprians, and have now 40 
= colonies of hybrids, all strong and vigorous, 
as their active house-cleaning, some days since, dem- 
onstrated. Lostnone. Ali well supplied with stores. 
Tue cap is roof-shaped, thoroughly water-proof, 
with a space above the frames, averaging 2% in. fill- 
ed with dry leaves. Two short sticks lie across the 
frames, under the enameled cloth, so that the bees 
can cross over. With the mercury for a long time 
below zero, and at one time more than 30 degrees, 
they remained all right. As they have an incompre- 
hensible method of making wax out of honey, and of 
reducing sweet water otherwise than by evaporation, 
so, also, they have a process, unknown to man, by 
which heat is generated, amply sufficient for all 
emergencies, The study of their wonderful and in- 
comprehensible performances is extremely enter- 
taining, to say nothing about the fun of hiving, tak- 
ing out sections, extracting, etc. 

The yield of honey last season was large, but alas! 
I have still the most of it on hand, and this takes me 
out of the * Smilery’”’ over into the other place. The 
honey market here is hopelessly glutted. My mer- 
chant in Kaheka occasionally selis a few pounds for 
me, and we occasionally sell a little at home. Price, 
comb honey, 10 cts.; extracted, 6% cts. Hence the 
outlook for profit is extremely gloomy, and I should 
be ina sorry plight had I to rely exclusively upon 
this business fora living. 1 would say to all who 
contemplate making it a specialty, don’t. 

1 thought for a time that, when honey ceased to be 


. aluxury, by reason of the reduction of the price, a 


taste for it would be cultivated by the masses; but 
in this l was mistaken. The more of it used, the less it 
is desired, lts rank and pungent taste soon cloys 
upon the palate. My family liked it much at first, 
but it now remains upon the table, and is seldom 
touched. Honey is used for many purposes, and 
doubtless in the future will have a certain market, 
but the figures will be low. Its actual value consists 
in the saccharine matter it contains. Take a lot of 
honey and analyze it. It contains so much grape 8u- 
gar, 80 much manna, a certain amount of mucilage, 
and also pollen, acid, and other substances and 
juices. Now, the only thing about it of actual value 
is the grape sugar, and that is so tangled up with 
other things as, doubtless, to impair its value for 
some purposes. As an article of diet, though the 
manna itself may be * both a food and medicine,”’ 
and the pungent vegetable extracts may have “rare 
virtues,” yet it is useless to close our eyes to the 
fact that the American people eat, not for health, 
but for satisfaction. C. 8. CALLIHAN,. 
Jem, Mo., Feb. 12, 1884. 


Friend C., your article is certainly frank 
and fair, yet I am inclined to think you rath- 
er underrate the value of honey for food; 
and I believe your market can be worked up 
toa better state than you represent it, if 
your honey is of good quality. Last month I 
spoke about the basswood honey in the comb 
ae better than our extracted honey. A 
few days afterward, a bee-keeper offered me 
about 1000 Ibs. of nice basswood honey at 8 
cts. per lb. He got a little discouraged in 
trying to sell it, and so offered it low. A 
sample of it was put on the table in the 





lunch-room, and I asked how many would 
take some of it at 10 cts. perlb. It was or- 
dered rapidly, and for the past ten days we 
have been doing the nicest retail trade in 
honey Ll ever knew. I putan advertisement 
in our two county papers, as follows: 

HONEY FOR ONLY 10 CENTS PER LB. 

Until further notice we will furnish our best qual- 
ity of extracted honey, either white clover or bass3- 
wood for an even 10 cents. Bring on your pitchers 
or pails and get them filled. Or we can furvish you 
neat and pretty packages of any size you wish, hold- 
ing from % to 100 lbs., at very reasonable prices. 
Now is the time to lay in a supply, for good honey 
will keep a hundred years, if you want to keep it su 
long. Nice comb honey at trom 15 to 20 cts. per Ib. 

A. L. Root, Medina, O. 

The — next morning, people came flock- 
ing in with pitchers, tin pails, and all sorts 
of utensils, and we have had a steady trade 
ever since, and Mrs. Shane informed me that 
the 1000 Ibs. would soon be gone, at the rate 
it was going. ‘T'wo cents per pound protit is 
not much, itis true; but as a great part of 
it was sold in 10 to 25 lb. lots, it was a pretty 
fair business after all. The secret of it is, 
the honey was sweet and pure and well ripen- 
ed; it was never in barrels at all, and had 
no taste of barrel-staves about it. With a 
terme of milk, and some nice bread and 

utter, I could eat it three times a day, and 
feel happy too. Now, is your honey really 
good, thick, and kept in tin, so it has no un- 
pleasant flavor, and have ps got a honey 
market worked up on it? 1 want to see you 
not only smile when you work with the bees, 
but when you hand the honey over to your 
friends and neighbors during the winter, 
friend C. 

a> 0 @0 me 
OUTDOOR WINTERING. 
POLLEN NOT NECESSARILY A CAUSE OF DYSENTERY. 


iA S you well know, I have been for years an ad- 





vocate of outdoor wintering, and for the rea- 

son that I have been invariably successful ia 
wintering my bees on their summer stands. This 
winter, that has been unusually severe, is no excep- 
tion with me, as to-day I opened my hives and found 
every colony in good shape, with a large amount of 
brood, and very few dead bees. 

The winter, I said, had been unusually severe; and 
when I inform you that for some eleven weeks the 
thermometer went no higher than 22° above zero, 
and for a number of days it ranged from 6° to 18° be- 
low, you can well believe I assert nothing more than 
the truth. My colonies are nearly all in Simplicity- 
Langstroth hives, containing 7 and8 frames of comb, 
with division-boards on each side. I found the combs 
all dry, and without a particle of mold, showing 
that no moisture had condensed, and therefore there 
was no chance for ice to form inside the hive. But 
little honey had been consumed, owing, I suppose, to 
the extreme cold, which caused the bees to assume 
and keep in a semi-dormant state. Although the 
bees were flying freely, there was no spotting of 
hives or the little snow upon the ground, and this 
notwithstanding I left a large amount of pollenin 
the frames for the purpose of testing the pollen 
theory. Iam more fully convinced than ever, that 
pollen alone does not cause bee-diarrhoea, or dysen- 
tery, 8o called (whether it is a factor in so doing in 
connection with other things I know not), and that 
we must look further still for the cause of that pe- 
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culiar plague of the apiary. I am also convinced 
that we must have a light warm porous covering over 
the frames; and as forest-leaves have proved a suc- 
cess in every instance with me, I shall stick to it 
that there is nothing better. 

I do not believe in upward ventilation to the ex- 
tent of causing a direct draft through the hive, but 
consider it indispensable for outdoor wintering, to 
allow a chance for excess of moisture to pass off im- 
perceptibly from the tops of the frames. I 
consider the Hill device, or some substitute there- 
for, that will allow at least % inch space above the 
frames for the bees to cluster in, and allow them to 
intercommunicate with every frame in the hive 
safely, indispensable also. A good strong colony, 
packed in 6 or 7 frames, L. size, with upper half full 
of scale honey, a Hill device over the frames, cover- 
ed with a porous mat, with 6 inches of forest-leaves 
poured lightly into the upper story, and entrance 
contracted to about 1% to 2 inches, will, I firmly be- 
lieve, withstand the severe cold of any Northern 
winter, on summer stands, ane come out bright, 
strong, and healthy, in the spring; at least, such has 
been the case with myself for years, and 1 have no 
more fear of winter, so far as losses are concerned, 
than I have of any other season of the year. Perhaps 
as many say, the L. frame is too shallow for winter 
use; but I find in practice that my bees winter well 
on it, and what more can be desired? 

Foxboro, Mass., Feb. 25, 1884. J. E. Ponp, Jr. 


We have wintered just about as you de- 
scribe, friend P. Although we use chaff 
hives, I have, like yourself, been so far suc- 
cessful. I, too, am satistied that pollen does 
not necessarily cause dysentery, although I 
believe I would a little prefer our colonies 
should go into winter without any, if I could 
have them thus. The Hill device (or some 
equivalent) and a porous covering seems to 
be the great important thing. Weshould re- 
member, however, that bees have generally 
passed through this severe winter well. 


—— 
UPS AND DOWNS OF BEE-KEEPING. 


THE THORNS AND ROSES OF APICULTURE. 


bees in the spring of 1878. That begins at 

the commencement, so far a3 practical ex- 
perience is concerned, with us. We quit the season 
with 7 swarms of bees and 5 gallons of honey. First 
winter, put bees in cellar; lost 3 swarms by May 1, 
1879, so we had 4 left to work on; quit the season of 
1879 with 18 swarms and a barrel of nice honey. We 
were in earnest. We made us a bay house, and 
packed our bees away in sawdust, but, alas! by 
spring they had all turned up their toes. We could 
have folded our hands, and said the business was a 
failure; but we had learned the lesson of the old ad- 
age, that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,and 
that it was applicable to the success of any thing 
that is good; so in April, 1881, I sent to. you fora 
nucleus of pure bloods, and ordered them sent at 
once. The 20th day of June they arrived in Logan. 
Of course, all [could ‘do that season was to build 
them up into a good strong colony, and let them re- 
main on summer stands all winter. In the spring of 
1882 they were strong and nice. I quit the season 
with 7 swarms of bees and 22 gallons of honey; put 
our bees away iti an o!d open house; came out last 


MM father-in-law gave me a swarm of bybrid | 





| 





spring with 4, only one of them in first-class condi- 

tion; quit the season with 8 swarms, after selling 4 

at $10.00 apiece, and 65 gallons of honey. 

DOES IT PAY TO KEEP BEES IN CONNECTION WITH 
OTHER BUSINESS? 

Now, friend Root, Mrs. P. has had almost the en- 
tire control of the apiary for the last 2 years; she has 
5 children to look after, and no help whatever, ex- 
cept what she gets out of them. I keep no hired 
help, preferring to do my own work that is necessary 
to run 160 acres of land, excepting a little in harvest- 
ing and haying. Since there is considerable being 
said just now about who shall keep bees, I thought I 
would tell what I think about it, and that is this: 
‘That any one with good natural sense and plenty of 
spunk, and who reads the journals, can, with little 
expense, have all the nice honey they can possibly 
use, and sell enough to pay expenses. 

H. V. PECKENPAUGH. 

Reeder’s Mills, Harrison Co., Ia., Feb. 25, 1884. 


rr pe me 
DIPPING WAX SHEETS. 


A METHOD SUGGESTED FOR GETTING SHEETS OF AN 
EQUAL THICKNESS AT ONE DIPPING. 

USE akind of dipping-board for sheeting wax, 

i different from any I have ever seen described, 
which [tbink would be appreciated by those 

who, like myself, make their own foundation, and 
have torig up the necessary apparatus as cheaply 
as possible. It requires no special dipping-tank —a 
common wash-boiler answering perfectly — and the 
wax can be used off until it is only an inch, or even 
less, deep on the surface of the water (which is used 
to fillup with). The board consists of a dise of gal- 
vanized iron, ot the required dimensions, bent in the 
form of a half-cylinder, to which is attached a handle 
at each end, by means of wires soldered to each cor- 
ner of the disc, as shown in the drawing. These 


LIVINGSTON’S DEVICE FOR DIPPING PLAIN WAX 
SHEETS. 


wires should be about No. 14, brass or steel, spring 
wire. To operate it, [take a handle in each hand, 
and give it a rotary motion (which takes a little prac” 
tice to do properly) first through a very thin flour 
paste, then through the melted wax as often as de- 
sired, reversing the motion if dipped twice, so that 
the sheets will be of an even thickness, then dip in- 
to cold water, and peel the sheets off. I have used 
this method two seasons, and consider it in every re- 
spect satisfactory. T. W. LIVINGSTON. 
Ainsworth, Iowa, Jan. 28, 1884. 


Many of our readers know, I presume, that 
we for years used sheeting plates made of 
galvanized iron. We abandoned them, how- 
ever, for the wooden dipping-boards we now 
use, because the wood holds the water so 
much better than the iron. With the wood, 
however, we do not get an even thickness, 
even though we reverse the sheet, putting 
in first one end and then the other. The 
plan given above might be valuable for mak- 
ing sheets of an exact size, like those used 
by the Given press, for instance. 
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MRS. AXTELU’S REPORT FOR THE 
SEASON OF 1883. 




























































Another Successful Honey Season. 





ALSO SOME CAUTIONS IN REGARD TO DISPOSING OF 
A CROP OF HONEY. 





colonies, after being doubled up, leaving 
about 50 very weak colonies, because of tak- 
ing brood away to build up the others—only bees 
enough left to care for the queen until swarming- 
time; but care should be taken that they are not 
left too weak, as they will die. We had about 120 
swarms, some of which were supersedures; such 
were put back generally, and all the weak colonies 
built up with the brood the swarms came from. Ev- 
ery colony in the apiary should be made strong as 
fast as possible; yet wisdom should be used in build- 
ing up nuclei and weak colonies, that more brood is 
not given them, than they can keep warm and feed, 
even in mid-summer. We have had brood lost in 
that way. 

Late swarms and all second swarms were put back, 
From the 185 fair colonies,.and 50 or 60 2-frame colo- 
nies, we increased to about 275 colonies, some of 
which were dispesed of, and took about 15,000 lbs. 
of honey—1000 or more we are holding in reserve 
for spring feeding; 1800 was extracted honey, and 
the rest comb honey, making about 80 lbs. per good 
colony. 

Had we not had strong colonies, our honey crop 
would have been short this year, as we had a good 
many empty brood-combs that we gave the swarms, 
so but little honey was used in building brood-combs, 
Commission men used to tell us that they did not 
wish to handle the honey until the flies were nearly 
cone in the fall; but last summer they were willing 
to take it as soon as they could get it. We think it 
pays to get iton the market early, because then we 
have a longer time between seasons to sell it, and it 
looks nicer before cold weather. We had honey on 
the market in Chicago by the last of June. Itdid 
not bring so much per lb.as later in the season, be- 
cause the fall crop was short. 

BE CAREFUL TO WHOM YOU ENTRUST YOUR HONEY. 
We came near losing about $550 on our crop of 
the year before, sold by a commission merchant in 
Chicago. We could not induce him to make pay- 
ments untilit was about all sold. He then would 
keep the money and pay in small monthly payments, 
saying he was about broke up, and if we pushed 
him he could pay nothing at all, as his creditors 
would take all he had. He finally failed to pay what 
he had promised monthly, and tried to get Mr. Ax- 
tell to take his note, which Mr. A. thought would be 
worth nothing if he had nothing, and was advised to 
place it in the hands of a lawyer, R. E. Jenkins, 89 
Madison street, who undertook the case, telling 
them they had committed a criminal act, and had 
laid themselves liable to punishment, in case they 
did not pay up promptly. They wrote to us begging 
lenieney, but we referred them to ourlawyer. We 
agreed to throw off about $50 if they would pay the 
rest, which they did promptly. We felt we were 
favored in finding so good counsel, honest and 
straightforward in his proceedings, and would rec- 
ommend him to others who might need counsel and 
help to collect their dues. He charged only $30 for 
collecting the $500; $10 per $100 is the usual price, I 
believe; but he being a Christian man, and we were 
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to give the money to foreign missions, he threw off 
$20. Mr. Jenkins advised us never to take a note of 
a commission merchant, because that would prevent 
him being laid liable to punishment, if failing to pay 
when he uses the money for himself. It is acom- 
fort to know there is such a law to protect farmers 
and bee-keepers and others in sales by commission, 
as it seems the only way to sell large crops. It is 
better to pay 10 cents on the dollar than to lose all, 
and it is well, too, to have some one we can trust *to 
look after tardy commission men once in a while, to 
look in upon them and inquire after sales. 1 think 
he helped us in another case by simply asking after 
it. He made no charge for that. 

We hardly think it best to make very large con- 
signments of honey to any one man, because it takes 
so long to get a settlement (if others’ experience is 
like our own), and they change their firms so often, 
unless one could find a house that he or some of his 
acquaintances knew. The man who failed, and we 
came so near losing by, came to us as a member of 
the Mercantile Agency, and we were told if one of 
their members fails they agree to look after him and 
make him or help him to pay his debts; but [ guess 
that isa mistake. He remarked to us that the Mer- 
cantile Agency knew nothing about his standing. 
They generally write usthey would like to handle our 
whole crop, because they can do better by having all 
there is of a certain brand; but I don’t believe it 
makes any differenceastothat. If they have a large 
amount on hand, it takes a long time for them to 
get rid of it. If one could sell his honey outright at 
home, even at a lower price than they hear it is on 
the market, it would save considerable anxiety, and 
usually pay about as well. 

Some seem to blame Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson for 
sbowing up the dark sideof bee culture. Noone can 
honestly deny but there is a dark side to it; but 
keep right ahead through both dark and the light, 
and success is sure to follow, especially if the women 
folks have a hand in looking after the bees, as their 
work pays as well as a man’s work. As for acure 
for dyspepsia, I know from experience there is no 
surer cure than bee-work for both the purseand the 
body; but I believe every one should have some 
other occupation linked with that of keeping bees, 
or else there will be years of suffering and disap- 
pointment, especially if one has a family to care for. 
I sympathize with such, rather than criticise them; 
but I would advise them to keep ahead, and not to 
lose the valuable knowledge already gained; putthe 
children into the business, and make them helpers as 
fast as old enough, as Father Grimm used to do. 
Teach the girls to care for a few colonies, and put 
the honey into shape for market; and if there is an 
invalid in the family, carry his cot out among the 
bees, and let him watch the swarms; give him a 
queer.-cage, and leave him therealone; and before he 
knows it, he will bave flown around after the queen 
and the swarms, until dyspepsia and the other ills 
that fleshis heir to have for the time being disap- 
peared. Invalids are just the ones of all others to 
keep bees, if they have kindand experienced friends 
who are willing tohelp when they need help, and 
are a little forehanded and can hire help; but above 
all, if they have the perseverance that can never 
say fail. Something depends upon the kind of hive 
we use. You all knowI have been an invalid for 
many years. For 27 years[ have kept my bed about 
three-fourths of the time, until I began bee culture, 
because I was aninvalid. Icould neither walk nor 
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lift but very little, and such is the case yet when I | to compel unscrupulous, or even slack and 
begin in the spring,as I always rundown in the heedless people, to pay us our just dues, 
winter; but by having my girl always with me to | though, of course, we should go about it with 


take steps and dothe light lifting (as there is no | 
need of heavy lifting with our hive, as the sides are | 


clamped togetber, and all parts, both top and bot- 
tom, are separate, and can be taken away, and 


combs left standing on the bottom-board), there | 


need be no lifting of heavy hives; andif there are 

piles of unse@ied honey on top, it does not need to 

be removed before you get into the brood-nest, but 

simply take off one side. I would strongly recom- 

mend the Quinby hive, holding about 10 brcood- 

frames, for the use of ladies and invalids. 
WHO SHOULD KEEP BEES? 

The question is often asked through the journals, 
and answered, ** Who should keep bees?” I should 
like to suggest that all Christians should, and give 
the haif of the proceeds to home and foreign mis- 
sions, and prove the Lord therewith, and see if they 
will not need to build larger houses to hold the hon- 
ey. His promise is, if we will but bring in the 
tithes, that he will ‘“‘open the windows of heaven, 
and pour us out such a blessing there will not be 
room to receive it." He is a promise-keeping God. 

Friend Root, 1 was just reading that you some- 
times sold GLEANINGS for waste paper; you did not 
like to give them away, because it would not be 
serving all alike. I should like to ask that you send 
a few numbers to Rev. 8. R. Keam, of Caddo, Indian 
Territory, a very faithful and earnest missionary to 
the Choctaw Indians, and also x» fewto Rev. James 
Brewer, of Gladbrook, Iowa, who is f.ther-in-law to 
Rev. Mr. Christy, of the Turkey mission. Sending to 
them would be exceptions to the general rule, as they 
both havea few colonies of bees, and would be very 
thankful for any such helps. 

Those hymn-books your employes sent us went 
to Mr. Keam’s Indian mission. I wish I had 
time and space to tell you of the great good he is do- 
ing, and of the help those books and bats sent him 
have been tohim. Heturns the hats into money, 
and uses it to help build Indian churches. Every 
little helps. He has four Sabbath-schools under his 
charge, and asks for Sabbath-school papers; asks for 
old ones, but of course new would be acceptable. 
He says he has his heart set on building two more 
log churches, and a parsonage for himself this next 
year, to save the A. H. M. Society paying rent for 
parsonage. He asks us to send bim all the hats and 
bees we can, and he will do his best to convert them 
into money. Won’t othershelphim too? Supt. Doe, 
of the A. H. M. society of the South-west, speaks 
very highly of him and his labors. 

Roseville, Ill., Feb. 22, '84. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

We are very glad indeed to know, my good 
friend, that you are still successful with 
the bees. Lut I must confess I had to smile 
pretty broadly when I got where you told 


Christian kindness. I am glad to know of 
this point you mention in regard to the ad- 
vantage we have in sendivg our honey to 
commission men. Will somebody tell us if 
this holds good in all the States? I confess 
that I should take a note, without thinking. 


/And so, Mrs. A., you think all Christians 


about employing a lawyer to make your. 


commission man come totime. So it is real- 
ly true, that with all your zeal for Christian 


work and foreign missions, you at the same | 


time think it right to goto law in order to. 


save your property. I believe you are right, 
my good friend, but I am afraid some of our 
skeptical friends will think it a little queer 


to hear you talk of lawsuits and foreign mis- | 


sions almost in the same sentence. I do 
think there is great danger that we get into 
away of going 
perhaps fellow-Christians; though I feel sat- 
isfied, too, especially of late, that it is right 


} 


| 


| 


should keep bees. While I am not quite 
prepared to indorse all that, I do most ear- 
nestly wish that all Christians would conse- 
crate a part of their earnings to Christ's 
cause, and for the advancement of his work: 
and I do firmly believe that we should all he 
gainers instead of losers thereby. 








DEPARTMENT FOR THOSE WHO SAY GOODS 
WERE NOT THERE. 


ry HE comb starters that I missed are all right. 
| My brothers were putting the frames togeth- 
er; and when they were putting the frames 
away they put part of a package of the starters 
away with them, instead of putting them into the 
box with the unfinished frames. Thus they were 
lost for a time, but are all right. No mistake of 
yours. J. F. Kerwin. 

Java, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1884. 

You see, the friend above wrote us that 
we had not sent his starters. As soon as his 
letter was received, his correspondence had 
to be looked up, then a clerk hunted up the 
order for his fdn., and carried it back to the 
wax-room. After hindering several hands, 
as well as getting proof from the shipping 
clerk that the goods were certainly inclosed 
we wrote back that he must be mistaken. 
The above card is the answer, if I am correct. 
Now, the moral is this: Do not let anybody 
else open your goods for you., ‘lake your 
box on a clean bench or table, and then with 
invoice in hand go over each article. After 
you see that every thing is correct, then let 
your brothers or any other persons handle 
them all they pam. and lay them around 
where they like. Another thing: Many 
business houses, as you know, print on the 
heads of their invoices, ‘*‘ No claim for dam- 
ages or shortage allowed, unless made im- 
mediately on receiptof goods.” I have often 
thought of doing su, but I disliked it, because 
it seemed hard. Those in the mercantile 
business very soon learn by sad experience 
the importance of inspecting and checking 
all.goods before anybody can handle them. 
Lut I am afraid our bee-friends, many of 
them, have not yet learned this. In our es- 
tablishment, sometimes new clerks think it 
pretty hard because I object to their toucli- 
ing a box of goods until the proper clerk has 
first inspected them, to see if they are all 
right. When I try to explain the matter. 
they smile at the idea that they are not ca- 
roe of checking off a bill of merchandise. 

have found that it takes a smart clerk to 
open goods aud put them away, and not 
make mistakes. If you make an order your- 
self, you yourself ought to know whether 


to law with neighbors, or you have got just what you ordered ; but !et 


another person undertake it, and there will 
almost always be misunderstandings. 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. | 





WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR!—LUKE 10: 29. 





¥ AST month I talked something to you 
about avoiding quarrels and difficulties 
with your neighbors. I told you to 

try to be erence with them, and not get 
into a fault-finding way. There is, how- 
ever, another side to this matter, and a sad 
side, although perhaps our juvenile friends 
donot have much to do with it. Weare 
sometimes obliged to be disobliging to our 
neighbors, and to give pain. You may won- 
der at this, children ; but I think I can illus- 
trate it to you. Several years ago Ernest 
had a little playmate of whom he thought a 
great deal. But this playmate would per- 
sistin swearing. I presume he had heard 
his father swear, and perhaps his mother 
lad not been very vehement in rebuking 
him for swearing, so he got into a habit of 
Swearing very badly. hat should Ernest 
do? It was a pretty hard thing for the little 
fellow to do, but he did finally tell his little 
p.aymate that his mother said he must not 
play with him unless he stopped swearing. 
Now, Ernest enjoyed games as much as 
anybody, and he hated to seem uncourteous, 
or “stuck up,” as some of the boys might 
express it. But he did drop their plays sev- 


éral times, and went home until his youn 


Playmate got so lonesome that he promise 
Hin not to swear any more,if he would 


come and play with bim again. 


\s we grow older, we find hard and diffi- 


| 





cult things todo in this same line. I once 
promised, with four other men of our town, 
to make complaint of every case of drunken- 
ness I saw on our streets: but when I gave 
the promise I spoke like this : 

** My friends, it will be a hard thing for 
me to do, but I will do it on this condition : 
That I first go and see the man whom I find 
intoxicated, at his own home, and have a 
talk with him, when he is sober, and tell 
him what I have decided to do, in case he 
does not stop being seen on the streets in 
that condition.” 

Very soon after, [ met a man whom I knew 
well, staggering through a busy street in the 
middle of the day. I went to see him, and 
had a neighborly talk with him ; and before 
I left, he said if I saw him again ina state 
of intoxication on the streets, I might have 
him arrested. He kept sober a few weeks, 
but finally he forgot his promise, and I saw 
him reeling from one side of the street to 
the other. I was as good as my word ; and 
as the other friends made similar arrests, in 
a little time it was pretty well understood 
that the town of Medina, at least, would not 
permit intoxication on the streets in open 
day. The result was good, without any 
question, but it has made me enemies among 
a certain class, and I presume they will be 
enemies till the day of my death. One can 
not be a consistent follower of the Savior, 
and go through the world withoyt some 
trouble and hard feelings, and many times 
without making neighbors feel very bitter 
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and hard. I have often pondered on this, 
and I have watched the lives of great, strong, 
good men, to see how nearly they could go 
through life and live at peace with all men, 
as Paul advises. One may get along in the 
world by letting things go about as he 
finds them; buat if he takes hold of the 
work of rebuking sin, he must meet 
trials and difficulties. I have often told you 
of the pleasant friends and neighbors we 
have here in our factory. I have told you, 
too, how many times I have thanked God for 
sending to me such pleasant neighbors and 
companions ; but yet, dear children, it is not 
all pleasant. «As a rule, those who have 
once worked here prefer to stay; and al- 
though occasionally a boy or girl wants togo 
away, as I shake hands with themin parting. 
I sometimes tell them that they yep eee y 
come back again after a while, and they al- 
most always do. Even our girls after they 
get married, frequently come back and want 
to take their old places. We are rejoicing 
now in having our friend [da with us again, 
although when she got married and went 
away last summer we hardly expected to 
have her among us again. Such things area 
comfort to me, for it indicates that those 
who go out on the world and try getting 
work elsewhere seem to miss the pleasant 
associations and influences of our home here, 
as it were; and it always does me good to 
receive a letter from one of our former help- 
ers, asking if he can not have his old place 
— again. Now about the unpleasant 
part. 

Employing, as we do, over one hundred 
different people, of all ages and dispositions, 
it would be strange indeed if it did not hap- 
pen now and then that the good of the estab- 
lishment makes it necessary that some one 
of the number be suspended, or dismissed 
altogether. How shall this be done? How 
shall a Christian employer tell one of his 
helpers he can not keep him anylonger? Of 
course, the first thing todo is to go to him 
as I went to the drinking man, and tell him 
plainly and kindly what he may expect if he 
does not amend. More than that, the em- 
ployer should be patient and long suffering, 
and not until he is fully satisfied that there 
is no hope of amendment should he decide 
upon a dismissal. How can such a thing be 
done, and be done with kindness ? or, indeed, 
can it be done at all so the one dismissed 
will take it kindly ? With sadness and sor- 
row I have been obliged to decide there is no 
way. If the one who is reproved or rebuked 
is trying to do right, there probably will be 


no trouble ; for a Christian will take reproof | 


meekly and weer £ and without hard feel- 
ing, even though the reproof be undeserved 
and unjust. Do you know what Peter says ? 

What glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, when ye do 
weil, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is ac- 
ceptable with God.—L. Perer 2:20, 

One who deliberately proposes to do wrong, 
however, will usually take reproof or rebuke 
in a hard and revengeful spirit, and will lay 
up and cherish hard feelings, many times 
for years. I have often been called very pa- 
tient, and in some respects I presume I am 
| eypctrean especially since I have been trying 

serye the Master; but yet there are few 


things I have prayed more earnestly for than 
for more charity, more love, and more for- 
bearance with my fellow-men. I have heard 
my mother say, that when I was but a wee 
child, busy with my playthings on the floor. 
I was remarkable for my wonderful amount 
of patience. ‘The older children sometimes 
used to have sport with me by trying to see 
how far my forbearance would go. They 
would tear down my machinery and houses, 
and with great pains and meekness I would 
go to work slowly and build it all up again 

1f knocked down once more, I would proba- 
bly let it go,and go to work and doit all over. 
| and so on, till a stranger might be tempted 
to think I had no spunk atall. But my moth- 
'er, who knew me better, said she always 
| knew that my patience would hold out only 
to a certain limit: if tried beyond that limit, 
or until [ was thoroughly aroused, I became 
a tiger, almost, with passion. I then fright- 
ened the whole household by the vehemence 
and unscrupulousness with which I grasped 
whatever might be at hand, and soon made 
my persecutors flee as if for their lives. Long 
and patiently did my kind mother strive 
with me through my earlier years, to beware 
of this bad temper ; and in later years I have 
learned by the grace of God to keep down 
these feelings (even when I felt that forbear- 
ance had ceased to be a virtue, as the saying 
is) and, instead of breaking forth vehement- 
ly, to do what must be done, with meekness 
and gentleness, and I think I have been ena- 
bled to do the latter pretty well. But of late, 
God has been teaching me another lesson; 
and that is, to rebuke sin and wrong when 
it first commences; to speak out plainly 
and decidedly, although kindly, when things 
just commence to go wrong. And just now, 
dear friends, old and young, my most earnest 
prayer is for grace and wisdom and under- 
standing in this very hard and difficult mat- 
ter of protesting against sin and wrong 
wherever it comes within my province to do 
so. 


Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: 
for [am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to 
hurt thee.—Acts 18:9, 10. 


HOW I BECAME A BEE-KEEPER. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BEE-KEEPING IN OLD TIMES. 


Py co: I was quite a small boy, father took a 





colony of bees of a neighbor living about a 

mile distant, to keep on shares, each to have 
half of the increase and half of the surplus honey. 
I suppose the older readers, if not the juveniles, 
know that in the early days of bee-keeping the sur- 
plus was mostly taken by killing the bees in the fall, 
with the fumes of burning brimstone, and then tak- 
ing whatever honey they had laid up for winter. 
Thus,when fall came, the neighbor and father would 
look over the bees, and decide how many and which 
colonies should be killed, after which the honey 0)- 
teined was divided equally between them. If more 
was obtained than was necessary for family use, 4 
portion was taken to our nearest village (this being 
always the best part), and exchanged for groceries, 
boots, dry goods, etc. I well remember the pails of 
beautiful suow-white comb honey father would car- 
ry to town, whieh was obtained from second and 
third swarms, thought to be too light to winter, 
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while all the darker combs, and those filled with bee- 
bread, were left at home for our consumption, to 
be used in the shape of “strained honey,” the 
straining of which was the part allotted to mother. 
This was done by chopping up the combs till every 
cell was broken, and then putting intoa bag made of 
thin cotton cloth. This bag was now hung up close 
by the fire, and allowed to drain all it would intoa ves- 
sel placed underneath it. The quality of this honey 
was pretty fair; and if no dark honey was in the 
combs it would approximate very closely to our 
white extracted honey. After all had drained out, 
which would do so by hanging by the fire, a large 
pan was placed in the oven, and several long sticks 
placed across the top, when the bag was placed on 
the sticks. The oven was kept as warm as possible 
and not melt the wax very much, and in this way 
quitea quantity of rather inferior honey was obtain- 
ed, after which the bag and contents were placed 
in a kettle of warm water and worked till all the 
sweet was got out. ‘This water was now boiled 
down, and, when as thick as molasses, stored away 
to make apple pies, etc., with. 

To look back now to my boyhood days, it seems to 
me those pies, etc., sweetened with “honey water,” 
as we used to call it, had a taste superior to any we 
now have, made with our best granulated sugar. 
Another thing I wish to say right here is, that we 
often read, where strained honey is being compared 
with extracted, that the latter is the clear nectar of 
the flowers, free from all impurities, etc., while the 
former is a mixture of filth and honey, obtained by 
mashing dead bees, brood, and bee-bread, together 
with the combs of honey, and squeezing the whole 
through acloth. From all the knowledge I have, I 
would as suon risk the cleanliness of strained honey 
as that of extracted; for at our house, nothing look- 
ing like dead bees, brood, or filth, was ever allowed 
in the sack from which the honey was strained, 
while I have seen hundreds of disgusting-looking 
larvee, together with the food given them, floating 
on a vessel of honey where extracting was being 
done from the brood-chamber of the hive. The kill- 
ing of the bees to get the combs, the destroying of 
the combs, the mixing of light and dark honey, and 
the slight taste of pollen, was all I could ever see 
which was objectionable to strained honey. But, to 
return. 

After a few years the bees from the first colony 
above referred to had so increased that a division 
was made, and the neighbor took away what be- 
longed to him. I was now large enough so I could 
watch the bees; and during the months of June and 
July, whenever I was not at school, I was stationed 
near the apiary from 10 o’clock till 3, to look for 
swarms. loften got tired of being thus confined; 
but as father thought that all should bear an equa; 
share of the burden of supporting the family, I was 
kept at my post instead of being allowed to roam 
the streets and fields with other boys. About this 

ime, father concluded to try to get his surplus hon- 
ey by placing large boxes holding from 15 to 20 Ibs. 
of honey on the hives. These were placed on top of 
the hive, or at the side, as he thought best. On one 
occasion he hived two swarms (which clustered to- 
xether) in one hive, placing thereon one 20-lb. box 
on top, and two 15-lb. boxes one at each side. To 
place them at the side, the hive was raised on half- 
inch blocks, and a slot was cut in the bottom of the 
boxes, 4% inch by 8 inches, and these slotted sides 
placed next the hive. The result was, that he took 
four 15-Llb. boxes at the sides, and cut the 20-lb. hex 








from the top, making 80 in ‘all, % of which was pro- 
cured at the sides. After this he boxed most of bis 
hives at the side; and from his success with such 
large side boxes, I took the idea of using the wide 
frames, interchangeable from side to top, as I now 
use them. 

About this time, one morning when father was 
about leaving home on business, a small second 
swarm came out; and as he was in a hurry, I per- 
suaded him to let me have the swarm, u pon consider- 
ation that I should hive it. Heretofore I had never 
hived a swarm,'and it took some little courage for 
an §-year-old boy to climb to the top of a tree to get 
a swarm of bees for the first time; so I thought, at 
least. Well, I hived them and watched them, going 
every day to the hive to see them work; and when 
fall arrived with cold nights, 1 used to tap on the 
hive for the “‘ good-morning’’ answer, which was al- 
ways sure tocome. I went one mourning, tapped on 
the hive as usual, but ‘no response, and the hive 
sounded hollow and empty. I tipped it up and peer- 
ed in, but no bees, and combs were there, as my eyes 
usually beheid. Only the box remained, for some 
person ([ came near saying villain) had taken the 
hive to the woods the night before, and killed the 
bees, and taken the honey, as the charred and comb- 
less hive proved. Then my bee-keeping came to an 
end for some time. That dread disease, foul brood, 
got into the apiary, and in two years father had lost 
all his bees by it. After a period of 14 years, I start- 
ed in bee-keeping on the improved plan, and in my 
next (April JUVENILE) I will tell you about how I 
began. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., March 1, 1884. 

Well done,.old friend. It would seem 
from the above, that side-storing boxes are 
quite an old idea; and if your father was 
not the jirst inventor, he was at least one of 
the first. It does seem to me as ifa large 
colony, one that is disposed to cover the 
whole outside of the hive in the height of 
the season for instance, wou!d do more work 
with an opportunity to store at the side of 
the brood, than it would if they were 
obliged to work altogether in boxes placed 
above. I suppose the size of the frame has 
something to do with this, however, and that 
a very shallow frame might give almost as 
good results with the boxes all above, while 
a tall frame, or even a square one like yours, 
might require surplus room at the sides to 
get the same advantage. 


a 
EXTRACT FROM AN OLD BEE-BOOK. 


HOW THEY TAKE HONEY FROM THE APIS DORSATA. 
LARGE swarm of bees had fixed their abode 
on the ceiling of a verandah, and when their 
=) honey was deposited, we wished to collect it, 
but were for some time at a loss for the means. 
Hearing, however, that there was a gardener who 
possessed a peculiar art of doing it unhurt, he was 
sent for, and desired to bring down the honey. I 
watched him, and believe he used no other precau- 
tion than the following: » He took some of the plant 
called toolsey, and rubbed it over his body, face, 
arms, and hands; he then chewed a little, and held a 
sprig of it in his mouth; and with no other than this 
appurently slight defense be mounted a ladder, a 
large dish in one hand, a sharp knife in the other; 
and although very thinly clad, with thousands of 
bees swarming around him, he with the greatest 
coolness cut through the upper part of the comb 
where it was suspended to the roof, receiving the 
whole of it in the dish, and brought it down without 
having received a single sting. 
This is copied from ‘Indian Reminiscences in the 
Bengal Moofussue,” that same old book published 
in 1838, in England. ROSEY SMITH. 


New Hamburg, Ont., Can., Feb., 1884. 
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LITTLE AWi SID. 


A LITTLE CHINA BOY'S EXPERIENCE WITH THE AMER- 
ICAN HONEY-BEB. 





Little Ah Sid 
Was a Chinese kid, 
A cute little chap, you'd declare; 
With eyes full of fun, 
And a nose that begun 
Right up at the roots of his hair. 


Jolly and fat 
Was this frolicksome brat, 
As he played through the long summer day, 
And braided his cue 
As his father used to 
In Chinaland, far, far away. 
Once o’er a lawn 
That Ah Sid played on, 
A honey-bee flew in the spring 
* Melican buttelfly! ” 
Said he, with closed eye; 
“ Me catchee and pull off um wing.” 
Then with his cap 
He struck it a rap, 
This innocent honey-bee, — 
And put its remains 
In the seat of his jeans: 
For a pocket there had the Chinee. 
Down on the green 
Sat the little sardine, 
In a style that was strangely demure, 
And said with a grin 
That was brimful of sin, 
Me mashee um buttelfly sure.” 
Little Ah Sid 
Was only a kid: 
Nor could you expect him to guess 
What kind of a bug 
He was holding so snug 
In the folds of his loose-fitting dress 
* Ki-va! ki-yip-ye!” 
Ah Sid cried, as he 
Rose hurriedly up from that spot. 
* Ki-yi! yuk-a-kan! 
Shame on Melican man— 
Um buttelflies velly much hot.” 


San Francisco Wasp. 








THE DISCOVERY OF SILK. 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN BY NELLIE LINCOLN 
ROSSITER. 


Continued. 
T a later period, Spain and Portugal received 
from their Arabian conquerors the art of fab- 
= ricating silk. It was in 711, under the 
Caliphs, that the Saracens conquered Spain; and 
they soon taught the inhabitants of that country to 
improve their agriculture, their manufactures, and 
their arts. ‘* With the same vigor,’ observes Pro- 
fessor Dresch, in his Universal History, “‘with the 
same earnest zeal with which they fought for more 
than a century, they pursued the cultivation of 
science, under the auspices of the great Caliph Har- 
oun al Raschid,”’ the contemporary of Charles, and 
hisson Al Mamun. These sovereigns regarded it as 
a maxim of policy, that the welfare of a nation 
consisted in its civilization. The Koran had classed 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, among the 
good deeds of the believer. Like the Roman sena- 
tors, who took their surnames from the plants 
which they had principally cultivated, as, for in- 
stance, the Fabii and Lentuli, the Arabian chieftains 
were fain to adopt, in the quiet of their private lives, 
names alluding to their skillin some manual indus- 
try; though at that time, Central and Western 
Europe knew of no other pleasure than that derived 
from war, from wine, and from the chase. Charile- 
magne was the only sovereign who made any pro- 
vision for the cultivation of the mind; but the bene- 


fits he conferred terminated with his life; and, from 
that time, the Arabian empire was the only seat of 
science, industry, and civilization. We owe them 
much in regard to agriculture; we are indebted to 
them for the manufacture of paper; for the expres- 
sion of quantities by figures, and for many improve- 
ments in the art of dyeing; nay, our language bears 
numberless traces of the inventions transmitted to 
us by the Arabians. The historian and bishop, Otto 
de Freysingen, speaking of the great progress 
which silk manufactures had made in Spain, relates 
that, after the siege of Milan, Frederick I. held a 
diet of the empire, in 1158, in the fields of Roncaglia, 
at which were present, in magnificent attires, the 
ambassadors of the Genoese, who recently had con- 
quered from the Saracens two important cities, 
Lisbon and Almeria, both famous on account of 
their manufactures of silk, and had made a rich 





| booty. The later wars, and the defeat of the Sar- 





| Greece.” 


acens, might have been the cause that this species 
of industry did not pass the limits of the Spanish 
Peninsula, and fell partly into decay; for it can not 
be doubted that the rest of Europe received it from 
Greece remained for a long time in the 
possession of the silk culture, and it seems that the 
Saracens were never acquainted with the breeding 
of the worms, and were skilled only in the art of 
manufacturing beautiful stuffs from the raw silk, 
which they received from the great emporium of 
Bagdad. The war of 1146 introduced that culture 
into Italy. According to historical authority, 
Roger I., the Norman king of Sicily and Naples, 
hearing that the great Emperor Manuel Comnenus 
was negotiating an alliance against him, with Con- 
rad IIT. of Germany, resolved to send an ambassy to 
Constantinople, in the hope of averting the danger 
which threatened his power, and to propose a matri- 
monial alliance with one of the daughters of the 
Emperor; but Manuel threw the ambassadors into 
prison, and Roger, having accordingly collected his 
land and maritime forces, was so fortunate as to 
conquer successively Corfu, Cephalonia, Negropont, 
Corinth, Thebes, Athens, and several other cities 
and islands of Greece; from whence he carried with 
him into Sicily an immense booty, and several thou- 
sand captives. Among the latter were a great 
number of persons acquainted with the culture and 
fabrication of silk. Roger gave orders totreat them 
with much kindness, and persuaded them to settle 
in Palermo, offering them the most advantageous 
conditions. They introduced there their useful 
industry, and opened manufactures which soon 
acquired great celebrity; and from thence it was 
transmitted to the Calabrians, and at length propaga- 
ted through the rest of the kingdom of Naples. 


—___—_———> 90 <———__— 
MR. LANGSTROTH. 


MRS. HARRISON TELLS US ABOUT HIM AT THE CON- 
VENTION. 


ne JUVENILES :—When I was at the bee- 





meeting at Chicago, I looked around for you: 

and, sure enough, two of you were there. No 
girls, but one boy in petticoats, and another in 
knickerbockers. The little one will not remember 
being there, but the one in knickerbockers will; and 
when he is an old man, and a grandpa, he will tel! 
how, when he was a little boy, he went with his fath- 
erand mother, in 1883, to Chicago, to a bee-meeting, 





and sow Mr, Langstroth, 








1884 
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Some of you will say, ‘‘Suppose he did see Mr. 
Langstroth, and we didn’t, what of that? And what 
makes bee-keepers talk so much about him?’’ Well, 
children, when my grandfather, and your grand- 
father, and their grandfathers before them, kept 
bees, they kept them in hollow logs, and they didn’t 
get nice white honey as we do. In the fall they 
would lift their “‘gums,”’ as they called their hives, 
and see if they had honey enough to winter upon; 
and if they thought they had not, they “tuk them 
up,” as they called it. They first dug a hole in the 
ground, and dipped some dry sticks in melted brim- 
stone, and put the sticks into the hole; set it on fire, 
and placed the gum overit. In a few minutes the 
bees were dead, and then they cut the honey out, 
Sometimes they got a little nice white honey; but 
most of it was dark comb and bee-bread. What a 
time the grandmothers had straining the honey! 
They kept a bag of it before the fire for days, so it 
would drain out. 

When Mr. Langstroth was a boy he watched in- 
sects and ants, to see what they were doing, and 
thought a great deal about them. And when he 
grew tobe a man,he taught my father,and your 
father, and everybody’s father, how to keep bees in 
movable-frame hives, like those we all use now. 
Don’t you think it makes Mr. Langstroth happy 
now, when he is an old man, and a grandpa, to know 
that people all over the world are made happy by 
him? And will you not all try to do something use- 
ful, even if you are little children? 

Peoria, Ill., Feb., 1884. Mrs. L. HARRISON, 


Sr a i 
A TALK ABOUT ALASKA. 


BY ONE OF OUR FORMER OFFICE GIRLS. 





Th EAR MR. ROOT:—Taking such a deep interest 
") asl doin every thing juvenile, I cin’t resist 

telling your little ones some very interesting 
facts that I learned from a missionary sermon yes- 
terday, on Alaska. The speaker, Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, an eminent missionary, illustrated by mapsthat 
almost God-forsaken place. I say ‘‘God-forsaken,”’ 
because our government has never taken the trouble 
to establish schools there, so the majority of inhab- 
itants know nothing about the Bible, and have no 
one to tell them about their Savior. 

In the extreme south-eastern section, some few 
missions have been established; and here, too, the 
Russians have built a f2w Greek churches. Where 
the few missions have been founded by our church 
they are crowded, and the glad tidings of salvation 
they disseminate flies from village to village, until 
chiefs with their entire tribes forsake their com- 
fortable homes and come flocking to these missions 
to hear about the **man whocame down from the 
skies to take the bad out of men.”’ 

But first I must tell our little friends about the 
people of this desolate region. The entire coast line 
cf Alaska is inhabited by a peculiar people called 
the Esquimaux, about whom you have doubtless 
heard so much — a hardy race of people, strong, and 
many of them over six feet in height. If only civ- 
ilized and educated, they would be of great use to 
us in our marine service. Further inland we find 
tribes of Indians with awful names, which, if I even 
made out to spell, I am afraid you could not pro- 
nounce, so I will not try it. And here it is where 
schools and missionaries are needed so badly. What 
do you think, my little friends, of a man when he 








comes to die, having a female slave killed first, so 
her soul shall penetrate the “dark region”’ and pre- 
pare a place for him? Yet such is the case; and 
here, in direct defiance of our own laws, in this land 
of the free, slavery still exists, and men and women 
are yet in bondage —in Alaska. What do you think 
of old women, in this enlightened age, under the 
stars and stripes, being burned for witchcraft? 
When a man gets tired of his own mother, he leads 
her out of her own home, kills ber, and leaves her 
remains for the dogs. Mothers take their offspring 
into the woods and leave them to the mercy of the 
wolves, in preference to their living and suffering 
the degradation they endure; and to this day, when 
these poor people wish to avert some threatening 
disaster, such as glaciers, etc., they offer up human 
sacrifice. Generally, female slaves are used for this 
purpose. The government has forbidden the im- 
portation of liquors here, so it is smuggled up from 
San Francisco in bottles labeled “ Jamaica Ginger,”’ 
* Florida Water,” etc. Why! buta short time since, 
the inhabitants of one of those sma!l islands off the 
coast of Alaska traded all their furs for liquor, and 
spent the entire summer in drunkenness; and 80, 
when the winter season came on, having no sup- 
plies laid in, hundreds of men, women, and children 
literally starved to death. Isn’t this terrible? And 
yet for sixteen years the great men of our nation 
have permitted these things; and even now, while 
they talk of so much money in our Treasury that 
even they know not how to expend it, no thought of 
establishing schools for the enlightenment of these 
poor people, who are still away back in the Dark 
Ages, ever seems tooccurtothem. An effortis now 
making to brighten their intellects a little, and a 
bill will soon be brought before the House for the 
establishment of schools in Alaska. 

Dr. Jackson closed his able discourse with the 
prayer that every effort we all could make, either in 
work or prayer, would be to the effect that speédy 
relief might soon be given these poor people who 
are living and dying so, in sin and ignorance. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 4, 1884. BEss. 


ee 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


NOT ALL ABOUT BEES. 








DON’T think, like some old men, that children 
1 and grown-up people don’t enjoy themselves as 
they used to in olden times. I think human 
nature is the same now that it was when old men 
were boys. Years upon years have made individual 
changes. Boys now delight in the same sports boys 
did fifty years ago. Empty a boy’s pocket then, and 
what would you find? A perfect Noah’s ark of arti- 
cles—broken knives, marbles, leather strings, rusty 
nails, pin hooks, and fishing-lines, old buckles, pieces 
of flint, and all sorts of other articles, of no value 
whatever. 

They would then go out to mud-puddles, and make 
mud pies and images, and set them on bark in the 
sun to dry; gather hickory-nuts and walnuts in their 
hats; yes, and pack rocks, too, in their old wool hats 
to throw at squirrels. 

I am pretty sure the hats in those days were better 
made than they are now. A hat then went through 
awhole season. I bave left mine out over night 
when a rain would come up, and in the morning I 
would find it full of water to the brim, and holding 
almost equal to a tin pail. By such usage they 
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would lose their shape, and ‘goto seed,” as they 
then called it, shaping themselves like the loaves of 
white sugar of the long ago, that were wrapped in 
stiff purple paper. They lengthened and strength- 
ened. 

Boys had dogs then,and but few boys were so 
poor as not to have a dog they claimed as their own 
property. During the summer months, on Satur- 
days, the boys of the neighborhood, by previous ar- 
rangement, would collect together and go through 
the woods with their dogs, hunting snakes, turning 
over old rotten logs and stumps for field mice and 
moles, and climbing partly decayed trees in search 
of flying-squirrels. 

One of the favorite sports at that season of the 
year was in breaking up the nests of bumble-bees. 
Armed witha clapboard paddle and bunches of pen- 
nyroyal or elderberries, they had fun, and many an 
eye has suffered in darkness for two or three days 
on account of an evening’s sport with the bumble- 
bees. i 

The dogs were generally put in on the first charge. 
The bees were first stirred up an? out, and then a 
general throwing of chunks, sticks, and rocks, at 
the rest, with ‘“‘sick him, sick him, sick him!” and 
a clapping of hands. Not knowing what was up, the 
dogs generally were prompt to obey, and rushed in 
to where the sticks were thrown. 

Dogs are like men and boys in this—they have 
different dispositions. When the bees commenced 
to alight upon and sting them, some would stand 
their ground, and wbirl round and round, snapping 
at the bees until they would be almost covered be- 
fore retreating. Others would lie upon the ground 
and roll over and over, and keep on rolling. Some 
others would go straight to their masters, covered 
with stinging bees, and try to rub against them to 
rid themselves of the bees, while others would tuck 
their tails and make a bee-line for home. It was 


fun for the boys, but it was a very foolish young 


puppy that could be coaxed into a second charge. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., Feb. 18. UNCLE BILL. 


BROTHERLY KINDNESS, 


IS IT AS COMMON AS IT OUGHT TO BE? 





how it pleased him to be called ** Brother.”’ I 

ofcen think what a beautiful thing brotherly 
love is—not alone as shown to all mankind, but such 
as I have seen manifested between two brothers of 
one family. True love between brothers and sisters 
has been seen so often as to hardly cause comment; 
but strongly manifested love between brothers is 
rare. 

I know two brothers, now grown up, who always 
seemed to think so much of one another that, no 
matter how often they met through the day, they 
always had a pleasant greeting for each other. A 
favorite greeting, when not near enough to speak, 
was a peculiar whistle, which was always responded 
to, under alicireumstances. Once when the younger 
had been away from home for several months, the 
elder had business in the same city, and so without 
telling Charley he was coming, he inquired for him 
at his boarding-place, and was told that he had gone 
to the park, near by. So he started out to find him. 
As luck would have it, he saw (or thought he saw) 
Charley among some people several rods away. Giy- 


Wo JUVENILES:—Mr. Root was telling us 


ing his greeting whistle, you should have seen Cnar. 
ley jump, said my informant merrily. The sound 
came so unexpectedly to him that he jumped two 
feet, and you may be sure that he was not long in 
reaching his brother’s side. Other instances I could 
cite, but that always made a warm spot in my heart 
for those two boys. Some think it foolish to show 
love; but honest love is lovely, and some may laugh 
when love is shown; but in their hearts they would 
like just such love shown them. So, children, do 
not be ashamed to show your love. and cultivate the 
feeling for God and all mankind. 

About 20 miles from here is a lovely falls called the 
Najoqui, pronounced Nah-no. We went up there 
last Sept., and I am sure you all would like to see it. 
One of our party said be did not believe it would pay 
to walk a quarter of a mile up hill to see some water 
fall over some rocks; but we persuaded him to go 
with us. So he hitched his horse with the rest of 
them, to some sycamore-trees, whose white bark was 
literally covered, as far as could be reached, with the 
names of those who had come to see the falls. The 
path is a gradual ascent, often crossing the brook 
made by the water of the falls. After going up about 
a quarter of a mile we came to a sheer wall 160 feet 
| high, and about 50 wide, whose entire face is cover- 
| ed with lovely ferns and moss. Down the center, 
| like a lovely silver ribbon, the water falis. Even 
| our indolent friend exclaimed, ‘* How beautiful!” 
| Beautiful indeed it is, causing feelings of thankful- 
ness to God for making such beautiful things. Then 
| the cry came, *‘Oh! I must have some of that moss 
and those ferns.’’ For about 5 feet the wall has been 
| dug away and taken away little by little, but the moss 
and ferns keep covering up the broken places, mak- 
ing it lovely, in spite of vandals. A sign is placed 
near the falls, telling the height, and asking visitors 
not to deface the walls. The water comes from a 
spring close to the wall. Mrs. HILTON. 

Los Alamos, Cal. 


1 have often thought of what you say, my 
friend ; and as I look back to my own boy- 
hood, I feel rebuked to think that I was 
sometimes cross and short to my brothers. 
I had one older and one younger. One little 
incident comes back very often to my mind 
as | look back through the years. It isa 
trifle, but it will help me to illustrate what I 
wish. (ne morning we were awakened 
rather early, to go to work in the hay-field. 
{1 donot know but we all felt a little cross 
for being broken of our slumber. As we 
came down the old stairs, ‘‘Jess,’’ my young- 
er brother, remarked : 

‘““ Ame, your suspender is twisted.” : 
__ Of course, I ought to have thanked him 
| for it by looks, if not by words; for even if | 
did not notice it then, it would probably 
feel uncomfortable after a while. What do 
| you think I did do, my little friends? I re- 
| plied gruffly, ‘* Well, that is my business. 
| Ile did not say any thing, and we went out 
| to our work; but I have thought of that 
speech many and many atime; and since | 
have grown up to manhood | have written 
to Jess and asked his forgiveness. But for 
| all that, I would give ever so much to have 
the privilege of taking back that rude, coarse 
speech. Speak gently, boys, even if you a7 
awakened at uuseasonable hours, and you 
will thank me for this little advice in after- 
years. 
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ONE OF THE JUVENILES WHO ATTEND- 
ED THE TORONTO CONVENTION. 





























































nOW I MADE A MISTAKE OF 12,500 BASKETS OF 
PEACHES. 
§ /ELL, Mr. Root, lam pretty much interested 
vg to-night—so much so that mother sent me 
- after a pan of flour and I brought her a pan 
of meal, and then I had to go back. I was looking 
over some of the back numbers, and I came across 
the October number, in which was the report of the 
Toronto Convention, in which you told us what you 
saw from Medina to Toronto. Pretty good it was 
too: but it made me feel a little bad when you told 
us about that man in Buffalo who made the remarks 
about bis family when he drank that poison whisky, 
for Lam alltemperance. 
Well, now, about Niagara Falis. You got only a 
small view of the Falls on the cars, for I think if you 
would stop and look around you would change your 
mind when you see what nature has done. Now 
about Niagara, and that 15,000 baskets of peaches 
that that fellow told you there were. Well, he was 
just about 12,500 out of the way, for the captain said 
there were about 2500 baskets, and about 700 pass- 
engers On board, which makes a good load for that 
boat. A few of those nice peaches on the boat were 
from our orchard. 
Well, you will like to know how I know. I was 
there, and friend Moon too, for we were bound for 
the convention, for we live just across the river. I 
said friend Moon, and so it was, if it was a man and 
boy, for we both keep bees. When the train came 
down, I looked to see if I could see any one who had 
a ribbon on his coat, with a bee on it, but could not. 
I think it would be a good plan if A. I. Root would 
wear something different from other folks (when he 
goes to conventions), 80 we could tell him; but the 
next day I made out to get a sight of him; for when 
I first went into the apiarian building, I looked 
around to see Mr. Root, but could not. Pretty soon 
a man says, ‘* Where is Root? I want to give him a 
taste of this honey;” and another fellow standing by 
him says, ‘*Oh! Root is like bad weather.’’ But pret- 
ty soon up he comes, and gets a taste. ‘Pretty 
good,” he says. Well, I should judge it was, by the 
looks of it. It was wonderfully clear. 
Now about my bees and honey. Started in with 4 
stands; increased to 13, all in good condition; got 
onty about 100 lbs. of honey; bought lumber to-day 
to make my hives. Avaustus MorRRIS. 
Youngstown, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1884. 


Friend Augustus, you ask why I did not 
tell who I was, or wear a badge with a bee 
on it. Why did you not tell me who you 
were ? or,in other words, why didn’t you 
come right up to me and say, ‘‘Mr. Root, I 
am Augustus Morris, a boy bee-keeper, and I 
have wanted to see you’’? That would have 
been just what I wanted to hear when I was 
away up in Canada, away from my own peo- 
ple. Some of them did say so, it is true, but 
I presume there were a good many others 
who, like myself, felt a little bashful and 
backward about making themselves known. 
On some accounts I should like to weara 
badge, and then, again, it makes one look a 
little conspicuous, and I always dislike to 
crowd myself anywhere. I found some very 
warm friends indeed in Canada, and _ espe- 
cially do I remember some bright-faced boys 








whom [ should long to get better acquainted 
with, so 1 might remember them when they 
write to me. 


OEE Oe 


AN INGENIOUS SUGGESTION BY A NINE- 
YEAR-OLD JUVENILE. 





REMOVING DEAD BEES WITH THE EXTRACTOR. 

N the 2d of February, the sun shone bright, 
8) with a light warm breeze from the southwest; 
thermometer at 59°. Bees were flying at 11 
A. M. as if in the height of the clover season. While 
looking at them and rejoicing, I noticed that there 
was something the matter with colony No. 16. On 
opening it I found the bees dead—queenless—and 
that the bees leaving and entering it were robbers. 
I closed the entrance until evening; then I examin- 
ed it, and found that they had about 20 Ibs. of cap- 
ped honey yet, and that the bees, about one pint, 
were all in the cells of one comb. While I was pick- 
ing out the dead bees with a pin, my son (the only 
one) 9 years of age said, ‘‘ Pa, why don’t you put the 
comb in the extractor, and throw them out?’’ I told 
him the wire would prevent it. ‘* Well, can’t you 
fasten it on the outside of the wire?’’ The idea was 
a good one, sol told him we would try. I tied the 
comb to the outside of the comb-basket, so that in 
turning, the top-bar of frame (Langstroth) would 
follow the bottom-bar, and, to my astonishment, 
about 44 of the bees were slung out of the comb 
against the can, rattling as if shot were thrown 
against it; but the rest would not come. I put the 
combin a warm room. A few days after, I tried 
again. This time it cleanedthe comb. Didyouever 
try it? I wish that those who lose bees, and which 
stick in the comb, would try to report. The reason 
it did not do its work effectually the first time was 
the bees were swollen by the dampness of the hive; 
but after the dampness was gone, they could be eas- 
ily ejected, because they became smaller by shrink- 

ing. Joun W. STURWOLD. 

Haymond, Ind., March, 1884. 


Friend §8.,tender my thanks to your 9-year- 
old hopeful for his very ingenious idea. 
Many years ago one of the friends invented 
a pair of pincers with which to pull dead 
bees out of the combs. I presume that more 
than one of our friends have tried the job, 
and gave it upin disgust. If you get hold 
of adead bee’s wing, you can usually pull 
him out; but, oftentimes, off comes the 
wing, and then half of the body, and he 
is not out yet; and, worse still, even if they 
come out nicely, itis a pretty big undertak- 
ing to pick a swarm of bees out of the combs 
with one’s fingers, or even with the pincers. 
The boy’s idea is away ahead of it, especially 
after your improvement of drying the bees 
so they will come out easily. Perhaps if they 
were dried enough they would jar out. But 
now after all this talk about it, why not just 
hang them in the hive and let the bees do it ? 
They work cheap, and seem to have the 
knack already learned, for I have known an 
active swarm of bees to clean out and fix up 
and scrape off the mold from an old comb, 
and get it partly filled with honey, in just 
one afternoon. Circumstances, however, 
might make it quite handy to do it with the 
extractor. 
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Every girl or boy, under 15 years of 
age, who writes a letter for this depart- 
ment, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, 
NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES 0 * OTHER 
MATTERS, will receive one of David Cook’s 
excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same 
matter that you find in Sunday-school 
books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you 
have had one or more books, give us the 
names that we may not send the same 
twice. We have now in stock, six different 
hooks. as‘ follows: Silver Keys, Sheer Off, 
The Giant Killer, The Roby Family, Res- 
cued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in a Bar- 
Room. 


“ A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prent it.” 


“ELL, children, here it is spring again. 
Very likely the bees are flying some 
with many of you. [ notice your let- 
ters are flying briskly, for my drawer, labeled 
** Juvenile Letters,’’? has got so full that 
‘**Kitty” (she is the clerk who distributes the 
letters, you know) can hardly get any more 
letters into it, so you see | shall have to be- 
gin again picking out the most valuable let- 
ters. That seems alittle hard, but I guess 
itis a good thing. Itis a good old maxim, 
that ‘‘ competition is the life of business,” 
and sharp competition does us good in al- 
most any kind of work. In your case you 
will find that, in order to see your letters in 
print, they must be good ones; that is, they 
must be something new and something val- 
uable. Yesterd: y one of the juveniles wrote 
a short letter, and commenced: ‘ [ thought 
I would take my pen in hand to drop a few 
lines to let you know that I am well, and 
hope to find you the same,” etc. 

Now, little friends. there is not any need 
of telling me that you take your pen in hand; 
because when I see your writing, I should 
know that already; and besides, it is an old 
hackneyed phrase. I would try to avoid 
hackneyed phrases. Don’t try to copy other 
folks. Just be yourself. In a letter just 
now before me, an 11-year-old chick starts 
out: “I thought L would write you afew 
words about the bees.” Now, do not think 
that I am scolding, or tinding fault; but 
such words do not tell usany thing, The 
only tell us you thought of writing, which 
we know already, if you write. If you do 
not write, of course we don’t care any thing 
about it. 1 have had to talk quite a consid- 
erable to some of the older ones, because 
they were inclined to tell more about what 
they thought than what they did. Now, then, 
would it not be better to tell us more about 
what you have done, or seen somebody else 
do, than to tell what you have thought? 
Thoughts are good, of course; but they are 
seldom worth putting in print until they 


have been worked out practically into ac- 





tions. When we get new clerks in the office 
I have sometimes told them when they write 
to anybody, to pitch right into business, ani 
not stop for formalities. You will notice 
our postal cards and letters to you go right 
into the business before us all at once, with- 
out any ‘*Vear Sir,” or prefaces of any sort. 
And where room is crowded, and there is so 
much to be done, I think it is the better way. 
Of course, I refer to letters on business. 
When you are writing to friends, it is a dif- 
ferent matter. Another thing: Some of the 
juveniles seem to think they must write a 
long letter. Never try to make your letter 
long, unless you have something valuable to 
write. In fact, it takes a great amount of 
my time to cross off a great part of what 
many of you write. 

_ Now let the little letters come like the 
snowtlakes flying outdoors, if you choose: 
but let us have them short and bright. | 
think, as a rule they ought to be a little larg- 
er than asnowflake ; but one side of a small 
sheet of paper will be enough, as a general 
thing. Now, then, go ahead. 


NO TOBACCO. 

We have 14 hives of bees. Papa does not use to- 
bacco, and I aim to always let it alone. Will you 
please send me the Giant-Killer? 

JOHN MITCHELL, age 8. 

Poplar Grove, Ind., Feb. 16, 1884. 


SAMUEL'S LETTER. 

Iam alittle boy 8 years old. My pa keeps bees. 
He has 40 stands. I like honey. I go to school, and 
read in the Second Reader. I have a pig, and I have 
one sister and three brothers. SAMUEL HAMM. 

Kingston, Mo., Feb. 13, 1884. 


Pa keeps bees. He bas 98 colonies. He has them 
all packed for winter. He is going to put them in 
the cellar. Two years ago last spring we had only 
two. Pa made a litter, [ will call it, to carry the 
hives with. Epp1ie Stout, age 12. 

Brighton, Iowa, Nov. 30, 1883. 

STELLA’S LETTER. : 

Our bees were out all day Sunday. I would like to 
know what they were doing. Our bees are all blacks. 
Ihave a little pet lamb; her name is Julia; she is 
the prettiest little thing Lever saw. She will come 
whenever I call her. STELLA HOWERTH. 

Pin Oak, Iil., Jan. 15, 1884. 


A SWARM OF BEES IN AN OLD HOUSE; REPORTED 
BY A 77-YEAR-OLD FRIEND. 

IT should liketosee your little Huber. I have six 
brothers and one sister. Papa has 18 colonies of 
bees. One of my twin brothers, Jonathan, has one, 
which he found in an old house. I will send flower- 
seeds for Blue Eyes. If you think this is worth a 
book, send me one. LIzZ1E STUTZMAN, age 7. 

Girard, Ill., Feb. 19, 1p8t. 





FRANCIS HUBER; BY ONE OF THE JUVENILES. 
Francois Huber was born at Geneva, July 2d, 1750. 
When he was young he lost his eyesight; and some 
years after, he married Mile. Lullin. Huber’s first 
work was entitled, ‘‘ Lettres 4 Ch Bonnet.’’ It was 
reprinted in 1796 and 1840, under the title of ** Nou- 
velles Observations sur les Abeilles,”’ which means 
in English, ‘‘ New Observations on Bees.’’ Huber 
died at Lausanne, Dec. 21, 131. 
MArRy M. GRAHAM. 


Homer City, Indiana Co., Pa., Feb. 22, 1884. 
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100 HIVES OF BEES, AND ALL IN THE CELLAR. 
Iam a little boy7 years old. My uncle, John Mey- 
er, has nearly 100 hives. They are all in the cellar 
now. Butit willbe fun tu see them in the spring 
when he takes them out. JOHNNLE WOODWORTH, 
Wyandotte, Kansas, Jan., 1884. 


EDWIN, THE BERS, AND THE DUCKS, 
Pa has 41 stands of bees; all wintered very well. 


FROM 2 TO 14, AND only 30 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My pa had two hives of bees in the spring, and in- 
creased to 14. He got only 30 lbs. of honey. But he 
is working for increase more than for honey. He 
has bauled sawdust to set the bees on. 

Perrysburg, O. SHERIDAN E. HOwER, age 13. 

Why, Sheridan, if two colonies were in- 
creased to 14, and they lived through the 
winter, I should think 30 Ibs. of honey was 





The queen that he got from you last summer died. | a pretty big lot, especially if the younger 
He was afraid that the other bees would rob them, | Swarms (poor little dears!) did not any of 
and told me to move the blocks back to contract the | them starve outright. 

entrance; but just as I went to put it Lack, one of | eee NES 





the bees stung me. My big white Pekin ducks are | 


nearly as large as a goose, and have yellow bills and 

short yellow legs. Did you ever see any Pekin 

ducks? EDWIN IF’. Grubs, age 10. 
Key, Belmont Co., Ohio, Feb. 21, 1884. 


HOW TO COOK TOMATOES; BY ONE OF THE JUVE- 
NILES. 

My mamma keeps bees. We have 6 stands. We 
got 40 lbs. of honey. 1 will tell you how to cook to- 
matoes. Put some hot water on them, and scald 
them, and then peel them. Put them in a kettle, 
and let them boil awhile, and then salt and pepper 
them; butter them, and then put bread in it. 

Feb, 20, 1884. CARRIE DARISSOUR, age 9. 

Now. Carrie, I know that recipe is a good 
one, because L have seen my wife do the 


same thing—at least, as well as I can remem- | 
ber, and I should call you a pretty good 9- 


year-old cook. 


NOW SHALL WE CURE A KICKING COW? 

We have 7 horses and 4 cows to feed, and I have to 
go about a quarter of a mile to feed the sheep. Can 
you tell me how to break a kicking cow? We had 
one, and she kicked so that we had to sell her for 
twenty dollars. She was one-half Jersey, and she 
was a good butter-cow. I should like to come out 
there and sce vour bees, and see all your things. 

FRANK MITCHELL, age 10. 

Poplar Grove, Ind., Feb. 16, 1834. 

Friend Frank, Iam sorry to say I am not 
posted in regard to the most intelligent, hu- 
inane, and Christian way of curing a kicking 
cow. While Il think of it, I should be very 
glad to have Prof. Cook tell ghe boys just 
what to do in such cases. ow, friend 
Cook, won’t you come out of the “ harness” 
just a minute, and do some good by answer- 
ing Frank’s question ? 


CUTTING A BEE-TREE. 

Papa has 9 swarms of bees, and I have one, and 
mamma has one. Last summer we went tu cut a 
bee-tree, and we did not get the bees all that night, 
ind we went back next day to get them, and they 
were not there. Papa looked around and found them 
on a tree, 50 feet from the ground, and I climbed up 
vnd cut the limb off with a knife, and carried it 


down, and got stung but once. Papa ean’t climb | 


better than a cow. Lenny L. Lucas, age 11. 
Jewett, Ohio, Feb. 23, 1884. 


_ Seems to me, my little friend Lenny, your | 
illustration about your papa’s abilities in the | 


direction of climbing trees is not very com- 
plimentary. However, we suppose he is a 
grand good papa in ether things, even if 
climbing trees is not his especial forte. I am 
glad of one thing, and that is, you got down 
safe without getting hurt. 


EDDIB’S COMPOSITION ON BEES. 

Bees are a very useful insect. They make nice 
honey and wax. On cloudy days they make their 
wax,and on nice days they gather their honey. They 
| are busy allthetime. In the summer they swarm; 
| and if the folks do not watch them they will take a 
shoot; and if they have no place to go to they will 
alight on the fence-rails and other places till they 
die. That is all I can say about bees. If you send a 
| book, I will take “ Harris on the Pig.” 

EDDIE SHERER. 
Inwood, Marshall Co., Ind., Feb. 21, 1884. 

That is a pretty good composition, Eddie, 
| providing it were all true; but I am afraid 
some of itis not. We should be glad to 
send you the book you ask for; but ‘‘ Harris 
/on the Pig” is worth $1.50, and we give only 
5-cent books for little letters. 





CHARLIE’S REPORT. 

| One summer [ found a swarm of bees on a black- 
berry bush, and my papa said I might have it; and 
from that one I got another swarm, and in the fall 
I sold them to papa for $5.00, and in the winter his 
bees all died but one swarm. My sister had four 
swarms of bees, and she sold her bees and honey, 
enough to amount to about $37.00, and papa put 
money enough with it to buy her an organ. 

CHARLES GILMORE, age 12. 

Georgetown, Wis., Feb. 20, 1884. 

Well, Charlie, I should think you sold out 
to your papa in just the right time, did you 
not? Your sister’s case illustrates how any 
young miss who wants an organ may get 
one; andif I am right about it, Charlie, I 
believe your sister appreciated it a great 
deal more for having worked for it, than if 
her papa had paid for the whole. 





MYRTLE AND SADIE, 

Pa has 23 hives of bees. He winters them in the 
cellar. We got about 1000 lbs. of honey. The bees 
did not do very well last year. I wish you would put 
your baby’s picture in GLEANINGS, so we could look 
atit. I wish you would send me the Giant-Killer. 

MYRTLE SCARLETT, age 9. 

Papa says he is going to have me for his bee-girl. 
I used to catch bees, and play with them. Once I 
| caught a black bee, and it stung me. 

SADIE SCARLETT, age 7. 

Anita, Cass Co., Ia., Feb. 22, 188t. 

Why, Myrtle, I should be very glad indeed 
to have Huber’s picture in the journal, but 
the engravers say they can not make good 
pictures of babies. Babies are so bright and 
| sparkling and vivacious, that it would be 
| like picturing a bird on the wing, almost, to 
| get a good picture that would do them just- 
| Ice. ay be I will try, however, when he 
| gets a little older. 
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HOW TO RAISE TOMATO-PLANTS, 

It is a better plan to raise early tomato-plants in 
small parcr boxes than egg-shells, for the roots will 
have more room to grow. Cuta piece of stiff paper 
(a paper flour-sack is good) 5 in. square, then double 
up one inch all around. Double the corners in and 
tack with a needle and a thread, then fill with good 
rich mold, and one seed of any kind in a box; set 
them on a board, and keep in the sun,and water 
well. Luv E. GORDON. 

Melvin, Ford Co., Ills., Feb. 21, 188. 


IRA’S EXPLANATION FOR THE CAUSE OF ABSCOND- 
ING. 

Grandpa and | had 10 colonies of bees; but one of 
them came out yesterday, and united with one of 
Uncle Billie Sistrunk’s, as ours and his are in the 
same inclosure. I think theirmamma must have 
died and left them, and they couldn’t keep house 
without her. Our bees are busy working on the al- 
der-blooms. IRA MITCHAM. 

White Sulphur Springs, Ga., Feb. 11, 1884. 

Y our explanation is quite ingenious, friend 
Ira; but if I am correct, bees as a rule never 
desert their hives unless the queen is with 
them. Don’t you think it was because they 
got out of stores and could not keep house ? 





5-YEAR-OLD CORA’S LITTLE LETTER. 

I HAVE A LITTLE SISTER, AND I HAVE TO 
ROCK HER TO SLEEP. I WILL PUT THIS IN 
WITH MY BROTHER’S. IF THIS IS WORTH A 
BOOK, PLEASE SEND ROBY FAMILY. SEND 
MY BOOK WITH MY BROTHER'S. CORA. 

To be sure, your letter is worth a book, 
Cora, but you did not tell us where you live, 
and I am afraid our clerks were so careless 
that they let your letter get away from your 
brother’s, mad now we do not know where to 
send the book. 
where you live ? 


My pa hasthree stands of bees. I will tell you 
how we got the first one. MaandI stopped it as it 
was flying past our house one year ago last summer. 
It swarmed four times last summer; three we hived, 
and one got away, and one of them has since died. 
It was a small one, and the moths got init; but my 
pa says if he had had his A BC book sooner, he 
thinks he could have saved it. Since he has it he 
reads in it nearly every night. He says he did not 
know the first thing about bees, and would not part 
with his book for any thing,if he could not get an- 
other. I should like to see little Blue Eyes. I havea 
little sister with big blue eyes too. 

ANNA M. GARBER, age 10. 

Cazenovia, IIL, Feb. 13, 1884. 

I am glad your papa likes his A B C book, 
Anna. I suppose this next little letter is 
from the little blue-eyed girl you tell about. 


LETTER FROM ANNA’S BLUE-EYED SISTER. 

lam going to school,and have been going ever 
since I was three anda half yearsold. Ihave aspell- 
ing-book and slate, and my teacher says I must get a 
Second Reader. I wish I could draw Huber around 
in his little wagon. NORA M. GARBER, age 6. 

Why, Nora, do little girls go to school at 
three and a half years of age in your State ? 
I wondered at such a nicely written Jetter for 
a girl six years old. Here in Medina they 
will not let them go till they are fully six 


Will you please tell us 


years old, and Caddie is just commencing to 





go to school this spring. Does it.not make 
you tired, my little friend, to go to school 
and study, as young as you are? Your little 
letter is written better than half of the let- 
ters we get, and we receive hundreds every 
day. Now let Uncle Amos advise you and 
your parents. Do not study too much, nor 
very long atatime. Go out and run around 
and play with the bees and the flowers, and 
take care of that little body of yours, and 
those precious blue eyes that God gave you. 





HOW TO MAKE GINGER-SNAPS; BY ONE OF THE 
JUVENILES. 

We have no bees. Mr. Ames has about 8 stands. 
He gets about 60 lbs. of honey. I will tell you how 
to make ginger-snaps. Two cups of molasses, one 
teaspoonful of ginger, one of soda, and a little milk. 
Put the molasses and ginger in a pan, and set it on 
the stove until it boils, and then put in the soda, and 
put enough flour in to make it stiff. Roll the dough 
thin, and bake in a quick oven. 

Feb. 20, 1884. MARY RBOADES, age 11. 

Well, Mary, very likely that recipe is a 
good one; but if you had managed some way 
to have some honey in it, it might have been 
a little more appropriate for a bee-journal. 
It is all right, however, and it is very well 
well done for a little girl only 11 years old. 


A JUVENILE PEN-PICTURE OF A HOME CIRCLE 
AWAY DOWN IN TENNESSEE. 

Brother received his wire and expansive bit on the 
9th. Neighbor R. bruught our mail. It was dark 
when he called at the gate for brother to come and 
get a hoop and a rattle-box he had for him. Last 
summer he told brother he had a coffee-pot some- 
body had sent him by mail. It wasasmoker. Well, 
papers, letters, and all were laid by to see the bit. 
Brother opened the box carefully, putting the extra 
bit in his vest pocket. Now, to try it we had queen- 
cages at hand, so down on the carpet we went, 
mother to hold the lamp; brother, papa, and I each 
must borea hole. Then we must try the other bit; 
brother felt in his vest pocket; no bit, but a bole. 
Brother’s eyes are black, and way in his head; but, 
Uncle Amoa, they looked mighty white and close by 
just then. ke hunt as we did have on the car- 
pet, in his pock¥ts, in his boots. Papa went for the 
sand-sieve to sift the ashes in the fireplace, when 
brother happened to see he had a watch pocket, and 
inita bit. If you could have seen us, and not heard 
us, it would have been a funny sight. Brother has 
lost 3 stands; 2 were queenless. Bees stay outdoors 
all winter about here. Brother’s bees are raising 
brood; will soon have young bees flying. Ithas been 
very cold this winter. The thermometer stayed 12° 
below zero almost two days. Lots of people had 
ears, toes, and fingers frost-bitten. One man had 
one side of his nose bitten. Lours E. TRICE. 

New Providence, Tenn., Feb. 11, 1884. 


AN ESSAY ON BEES, BY A JUVENILE TEN YEARS 
OLD. 

Rees are divided into swarms, or families. Every 
swarm must contain one queen, several thousand 
workers, and a few drones. The queen-bee is the 
mother of the family. She is longer than any of the 
other bees, but in other respects her size is between 
that of the drone and worker. In shape she resem- 
bles the worker more than the drone. She has a 
sting like the worker, but she uses it only to kill 
other queens. She has a very little hair about her 
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bead and trunk, which gives her a dark shiny ap- 
pearance. Her wings are about the same length as 
the workers. She seldom leaves the hive without 


leading the Swarm, 
WORKERS. 


All the labor for the family is done by the workers. 
They are provided with a sack in which to carry 
honey. On their legs are little baskets, in which 
they carry the pollen to their house, They are pro- 
vided with a poisonous sting. They will not use it 
when not disturbed; but when you bother them they 
will be sure to make you feel the sting. They fly 
over fields to gather honey and pollen. They secrete 
wax, build combs, prepare food, take care of the 
young, bring water for the use of the family, and 
they seal up all the crevices about the hive, and they 
act as guards to keep away the robbers. 

DRONES. 

The number of drones in the swarm depends on 
the size of the family and the yield of honey, more 
than any thing else. Where there is a large family, 
and lots of honey, the drones are numerous; but as 
the honey gets scarce they are killed by workers. 
They have large clumsy bodies, covered with short 
hairs. When they fly, the buzz of the wings is loud- 
er and altogether different from that of other bees. 
Bees are very industrious. When there are flowers, 
and the weather is nice, they always do their part in 
gathering the honey. When they fill their hive, and 
we give them more room, they will fill it too. Rath- 
er than to be idle, they build combs outside of their 
hive. HINbDs SWIGGETT, age 10. 

Allerton, Ia., Feb. 12, 1884. 


ESTHER’S APPREHENSIONS. 

Pa bas not gone into the bee Lusiness yet, but 1 
wish he would. He gave mea bed of sage last sea- 
son, and I think the proceeds will get me one stand 
of bees. They (that is, paand ma) make light of my 
upiary. But we will see; time will tell. Suppose I 
can, with my apiary, get more honey than I can sell, 
| do not know what to do with it then, unless I could 
tind some person who would purchase it at whole- 
sale, ESTHER A. FREDLEY. 

Silver City, Iowa, Feb., 1884. 

Why, my little friend Esther, did you nev- 
er hear about counting chickens before they 
were hatched? You have not only been 
counting yours, but you have been worrying 
about what to do with them, and yet you 
have not any chickens at all—or, rather, 
you have not any bees or honey. Our good 
old friend Abraham Lincoln used to say 
that he always made it a point never to cross 
a bridge until he came to it. If I am cor- 
rect, one of the smallest troubles bee-keepers 
have is to know what to do with their honey 
after they getit. . 


LETTER FROM A LITTLE GERMAN FRIEND. 

i feed the little birds still with crumbs; but if it is 
too cold and snowy to feed them, they come to the 
windows and say, “Why don’t you give us our din- 
ner?” but, of course, in their own language. If I 
were there 1 could talk with your‘ Dutchman. I can 
read German, for my aunts taught me. I am read- 
ing the Bible through. I amin the second book of 
Moses, Emma E. MILLER, age 8. 

Lewisburg, Union County, Penn., Feb. 11, 1884. 

Well, Emma, if you were to come here 
now, I suppose you would find a great many 
to talk to. We have now five ‘ail together, 











who could not talk English at all when they 
came here. Two little boys came last sum 

mer, and wanted work when our garden got 
to be eh been I set them at it, and 
they looked as glad as could be while they 
lifted their little German caps and thanked 
me. Andthen how they did go to work! 
When school commenced they worked for us 
only nights and mornings. But last week 
they were looking sad about something ; and 
when asked, said their father could not send 
them to school any more, they were so poor, 
and he had no work. I told them to go right 
off to school, and tell their father to come 
down here; and I tell you, he does work, 
too, as only the German people know how to 
work. Yesterday our pastor was inquiring 
who the two little boys were who sat right 
before him, and were so attentive, and be- 
haved so nicely. ‘* Why,’ said I, ‘‘ they are 
my little German boys, and they can hardly 
understand a word of English!” Now, 
children, although they could not under- 
stand, they were more attentive than most 
children who knew every word the minister 
spoke. I wonderif some of the good friends 
over in Germany could not teach us (Ameri- 
cans) some good lessons, if we were willing 
to receive them. 


LEORA’S EXPERIENCE IN SCRAPING OFF THE 
SECTIONS. 

I often clea the sectious for papa. On page 100 
you say the section is as clean as when it left the 
saw-table. If they are, the Medina bees are more 
cleanly than Suffield bees, for here they always have 
the sections waxed around the edge. A good many 
bottom-bars will sag, and they will be waxed to the 
center. Papa built a bee-house, made a door in back 
end, and two swing-doors to prop up on each side— 
one for the lower row of bees, and one for the upper 
row. LEORA FAYLOR, age 10. 

Suffield, Ohio, Feb. 14, 1884. 


Thank you, my little friend. You have 
struck on a point of considerable moment 
just now. I know the bees will put propolis 
around the entrances of the sections, more 
or less, and I do not know how we can pre- 
vent them. It certainly makes the honey 
look nicer to have this scraped off; and [ 
guess, since you mention it, that little girls 
are just the ones to doit. I know bees oiten 
get os away over on the outside when 
the bottom-bars sag, or when the sections do 
not fit nicely in the wide frames. Therehas 
been some talk about remedying this matter 
by bracing the bottom-bars, or by making 
them heavier. If made heavier it would 
take more room in the hive, and they would 
then be larger than the brood-frames. If 
the wide frames are made reversible, as has 
been lately talked about. that might possibly 
remedy the difficulty. Very likely some im- 
provement can be made right here in order 
to keep the bees from gumming up the sec- 
tions ; and it is a fact, that, even after they 
are scraped, they do not look as nice as the 
did before any thing was put on them at all. 
I have thought of covering the sections with 
paper, and then peeling it off before it was 
given to the customer; but this would be 
expensive, and the bees would pick at the 
paper also, whenever they came near where 
hey could get at it. 
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HARRY’S REPORT. 

My papa had one swarm of bees, and he got four 
more swarms from it that year, but did not get any 
honey. The nc xt summer, from the five swarms he 
got 31 swarms, and 500 bs. of honey. Last spring he 
had 30 swarms, and he got 23 new ones and took 2200 
Ds. of honey last summer. My papa raises small 
fruit. Harry F. GitMORE, age 8. 

Georgetown, Wis.. Feb. 20, 1884. 


I had a swarm come out June 24, and they worked 
well for about two weeks, and then I noticed they 
were not working; and as they were in a box hive, I 
could not do any thing but watch. They filled the 
bive about half full, and then they seemed to just sit 
there and cover it. It stood there about two months 
in that condition, and in that time the bees were all, 
or nearly all, gone; then I opened the hive and 


found about 30 lbs. of as white honey as I ever saw. | 


About two inches deep on every comb, the cells 
were filled about half full of some kind of light- 
brown sticky stuff. There were no queen-cells nor 
drone-celis nor worker-cells, nor any indication of 
there having been any brood raised at all. Can you 
answer my questions, and tell me what was the 
matter with my colony of bees? 

Jolfet, I11., Jan. 30, 1884. Cassie A. Ers. 

Friend Cassie, your bees had lost their 
queen, was what made the trouble. The 
light-brown sticky stuff you mention was 
pollen, or bee-bread. It is used by the bees 
to feed their young; and as they had no 
brood, it accumulated inthe hive. Proba- 
bly the queen got killed when they were 
first hived, or very soon after. 


BLASTED HOPES. : 

You can put mein Blasted Hopes this time, for 1 
did not get any book when I wrote to you before. 
Well, [am infor one now, asI inclose a sketch of 
uncle’s style of rustic hive, and he thinks his are the 
only ones of this kind in the world, so I am sending 
you at least something new in apiculture. You will 
notice that this rustic hive is made of six pieces —a 
bottom, four sides, and atop. The sides are held to- 
gether by eight little pins passing through the ends 


of the cross-bars, to which the front and back are 
nailed. These cross-bars are two inches square; | 


there are 4 two-inch auger-holes in each of the end- 
pieces, to receive the ends of the cross-bars. Two 
colonies can be packed in each rustic hive, and the 
advantage of making them this way is, that they can 
be taken apart when epring comes, and piled up in 
astable,or any other building, thus getting rid of 
the unsightly structures that we sometimes see 
about our apiaries. W. J. MILLER. 
Horning’s Mills, Ont., Can., Nov. 27, 1883. 


A HEAVY HIVE. 
My grandpa has 7 swarms of bees. They have 
wintered very well so far. We were looking at the 
bees the other day, and we saw a comb that the bees 
had worked out. The hive was so heavy that grand- 
pa could hardly lift it. He said he was going to 
transfer them in the spring into the Simplicity hive; 
and if they did well, he would give me one. We take 
GLEANINGS, and grandpa got your A BC book. 
Homeworth, O., Feb. 21, 1884. Harry R. Les. 


Friend Harry, very likely the bees that 
filled that hive and made it so heavy could 
have filled it three or four times, if the hon- 
ey had been taken out with an extractor, or 


if room had been given tham in sections, 
The great secret of modern bee culture is, 
that it always permits all the bees to work, 
while with the old plan they crowd their 
hives with honey until there is no room to 
raise more young bees, and then they stop 
work right in the very most valuable part of 
the season, oftentimes. 


ABOUT CUTTING A BEE-TREE, AND SOME OTHER 
THINGS. 

My father has four hives of bees, and one swarm 
in the woods. He was trying to cut the tree down, 
but itsplitin two. He got a little honey, but he had 
to strain it before it was good to eat. He left them 
there, and a tribe of boys came and fired bullets into 
the swarm. Before winter came they had quite a 
lot of honey. They have lived comfortably. My 
| father makes his own hives, frames, honey-boxes, 
and smoker. He has four Italian queens. He 
bought them before winter set in. This winter he 
found out that the old bees came out and died. They 
hatch the young ones before they come out. My 
father fed the young swarm sugar this winter. He 
packs the hives with chaff. The beesin the summer 
get so hut they come out and alight on the front of 
the hive. . 

When they swarm they all fly in flocks till they 
reach a branch of a tree,then they stay awhile. 
Sometimes they go off before anybody sees them. 
My father sets me to watch when he thinks they are 
going to swarm, then I run to the shop and tell him. 
Then he comes home and takes a veil and smoker, 
then goes and smokes them, then cuts the branch, 
and restores them to a new hive. 

Cambridge, N. Y. FRANK B. STARR, age 10. 

Well, that is a pretty good letter, Frank. 
| The bees fly in ‘flocks ” when they swarm, 
| do they ? 
A COUPLE OF LETTERS FROM OREGON. 
| Our bees are out to-day, carrying in pollen, as in 
| mid-summer. We have tapped several maple-trces, 
and have got a good quantity of sap from them. 
Papa takes GLEANINGS, and [ like to readit. He 
has a good many stands of bees, and a good many 
cattle; he has one sick cow, and has to doctor it. 

EDWARD PALLIEs, age 1°. 

Mehama, Oregon, Feb. 1, 1884. 

We are having fine weather—the finest winter we 
have had since we came to the Cascades. It was so 
hot to-day that the bees were flying everywhere. 
They were packing in pollen, and visited the maple- 
trees we had tapped. Father has 25 stands of bees. 
He just got a lot of things this winter from you. 

VINE-MAPLES, AGAIN. 
The woods are tull of vine-maples around our place. 
Every time we cut one the sap runs out like water. 
Have you ever tried boiling it down? We are going 
totry it. Father has 500 acres of land for his bees to 
roam over. He had about 3 acres of big alders cut 
down before he began to keep bees. The honey-dew 
was very thick on the leaves this summer; and 
where a leaf curled up there would be a teaspoonful. 
I see all young writers tell how much stock they 
have, so willl. We have 22 head of cattle, 3 horses, 
125 goats, 150 sheep, some pigs,ete. There are a good 
many deer around our place. Sometimes one comes 
and lies down on the bill and “ picks his teeth.” But 
you are not allowed to kill them. 
JOSEPH PALLIES, age 10. 








Mehama, Oregon, Feb. 2, 1884. 
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By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.—JOHN 13:35. 
‘py ILE matter before us to-day, dear friends, 

was suggested by three little words in 

our ‘* Kind Words” column of a month 
ago. The three little words were, ‘‘ We be 
brethren.’ Many times since reading them 
in that letter, have they come to mind, and 
always with a pleasant feeling. Sometimes 
in shaking hands with a Christian brother I 
have repeated them, ‘‘ We be_ brethren,” 
and every time I have repeated them they 
seemed to have a new power and a new sig- 
nificance. The three little words seem to 
give me a lift upward, as it were, and a sort 
of nearness to my fellow-men, and, at the 
same time, a nearness to God. Is it nota 
tact, friends, that when we get near to each 
other we get nearer to God? The little 
words, ‘** We be brethren,” indicate Christian 
fellowship ; and what a grand thing is that 
Christian fellowship ! 

Yesterday the superintendent of our Sun- 
day-school informed us that our subscription 
that day was between seven and eight dol- 
Jars, the greater part of which goes to the 
building of the Morning Star steamship. I 
presume many of our readers know that the 
Sunday-schools of the United States are con- 
tributing, with the end in view of building 
this steamship. When I first came into our 
Sunday-school, I heard talk among the peo- 
ple about the Morning Star; and on inquiry 
{ learned that the Sunday-schools of this 
country had built a sailing vessel for the ex- 
clusive use of the missionaries who are con- 
stantly going to and from the mission fields 
among the remote islandsof the sea. Some- 
body showed me little printed papers, which 
were the certificates of stock. These cer- 
tilicates of stock were only ten cents each ; 
but then there were Sunday-school children 
enough to build a great vessel capable of 
navigating the waters of the entire globe, 
and the dimes saved up by the children did 
itall. The mission work has now, however, 
assumed such proportions that a sailing ves- 
sel is inadequate to the work. Uftentimes 
the missionaries are kept away from their 
tields of labor by inconvenient calms in those 
tropical seas. A omy id ship is needed, and 
one that goes along by steam. Why should 
not the work of reclaiming savages go by 
steam as well as all other great enterprises ? 

A year ago or more the matter was talked 
over, and some apprehension was felt that 
the Sunday-schools of the world were hardly 
equal to the task of such a great enterprise. 
! said at once I knew we could doit; and the 
news came yesterday that the sum of $25,000 
was already paid over toward the $45,000 
that was wanted altogether. The contract 
or building her has been let, and_ it is to be 
ready to start out upon the broad ocean by 
the first of next September. Certificates of 
stock are to be issued and sent around to the 
By gory of 25 cents each. 

At the close of our Sunday-school, one of 
our prominent business men arose and asked 
if these certificates of stock were liable to 
assessment. The reply came quickly, ** Yes, 


a 








sir; ten cents a year, to cover running ex- 
penses.’”’ Somebody else got up and replied, 
** Yes, sir; mission work is going to last as 
long as the world lasts, and we expect to be 
assessed, and thank God for the opportunity 
and ability to help in this work, so long as 
we live.” 

Other remarks followed, and the impres- 
sion left, as the matter was dropped,.was a 
most grand and glorious one. We, the Sab- 
bath-schools of the world, infantile, juvenile, 
boys and girls, men and women, including 
the old an ag Pyeng were all working, 
rejoicing with the love of Christ as the cen- 
tral and impelling thought of Christianizing 
and civilizing the world. United as one fam- 
ily we have, during the past few months, sim- 
ply by each and every one bringing in his 
pennies, already raised $25,000, and who has 
felt it? ‘he secret of it is, that we have 
prees all together ; the thought that has 

een With us and through us, and all along 
the line, is the same thought I expressed a 
little time ago—‘' We be brethren.’ The 
world will look at that grand steamship as 
she moves among the fleets of the world, and 
ask what it is for, and how it came; and the 
answer, in whatever shape it comes, will be 
to the effect, ** By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.”’ You see, this ship indi- 
cates, dear friends, not only that we have love 
to our near neighbors, but that we have love 
to the savage and pagan tribes-away off in 
the remote corners of the earth, and that our 
love to them assumes a type not unlike, al- 
though it may be a faint semblance only, of 
that Jove which prompted the lather to send 
to earth his only begotten Son. ‘For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

Many a Christian parent has indeed al- 
ready sent sons and daughters to these sav- 
age tribes; and when they have gone, it 
seems to me a great joy, even though min- 
gled with pain, has come into their hearts 
that they have been able to make even such 
a sacrifice for the Master’s sake. They do 
not go now as they did a few years ago, with 
such great probabilities that they will never 
return, because, thanks to the Morning Star 
and other vessels, they have now opportuni- 
ties for making visits home again ina few 
years, or of returning to recruit, after the 
trials and hardships of a new climate and a 
new world, as it were. In this very number 
our friend Bess has given a vivid idea of the 
need of mission work away off in Alaska. 

Now, friends, we are not going to let things 
suffer here at home because of these enter- 
prises, and we are not going to lose by any 
means in thus scattering our money, and 
sending our bread away off on the wide wa- 
ters. Our pastor told us yesterday that the 
Sandwich [slands had contributed toward 
this emer sa the sum of $1500 of the $25,000 
already raised. A few years ago I told you 
something about the Sandwich Islands. Is 
it indeed so, that they are able and willing, 
in these few short years, to do so much to- 
ward fulfilling the commandment of the Mas- 
ter, ‘Go ye out into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature” ? 
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I have been astonished to note how greedi- 
ly the children drink in every word in regard 
to the story of the Morning Star, and her 
mission through the seas. ‘The boys of my 
class, although not ordinarily interested in 
any thing in regard to missions, listened 
with breathless silence to my account of this 
work; and at its close declared with almost 
one voice, ‘Mr. Root, we can do it, we know 
we can do it; just give us a chance, and let 
us try ; and when we have got the ship built 
and paid for, it shall be our steamship.” 
They are right, friends. It will be ours, be- 
cause it belongs to the Sunday-school. Now, 
all this is done, and much more can be done, 
simply by heeding the voice of the Master, 
and showing to all men that we have love to 
another, that ‘* we be brethren ;”’ that we do 
not stop to inquire what chureb it is, what 
denomination, what minor differences of 
opinion, but that, with light hearts and hap- 
py faces, we go down into our pockets, and 
say, ‘‘Here is the twenty-five cents. Goon, 
and build the steamship.” Now, friends, 
you see what we can do unitedly. Suppose 
every man worship God ‘‘on bis own hook,” 
to use a common expression, how much 
would itamount to? How many steamships 
weuld the same number of people build, if 
they held aloof from each other, without 
meeting every Sabbath to compare notes, 
talk over experiences, and profit by mutual 
sympathy and encouragement ? What can 
one man do all alone by himself, any way ? 
And yet [ meet hundreds of Christian 
people who say that they love God and love 
the Bible, and yet they belong to no church, 
attend no Sunday-school, and, please do not 
think me uncharitable or harsh, if Isay grope 
in darkness, and go through the world grum- 
bling and finding fault with things and peo- 
Wea about whom they know comparatively 

ittle. 


I have often thought humanity was much 
like the bees in a hive; united, and standing 
side by side, they are a power, and can defy 
almost any evil; but a single bee, off in the 
fields alone, is almost as helpless as any other 
insect. When I used to raise queens in small 
nuclei, say with two frames two or three 
inches square, I found I conld handle these 
little miniature colonies almost as 1 would 
handle flies. You see, there were not enough 
of them to show fight. Let them get to 
building up, however, until they filled two 


stories of a full-sized hive, and then we | 


would find it was quite a different matter, 
although in both cases it was precisely the 
same worker - bees, and the progeny of the 
same queen. Now, friends, it is the same 
with humanity in almost any undertaking. 
Wecan not hold aloof from each other, and 
distrust each other, without suffering. ‘‘ We 
be brethren ;”’ and woe betide us when we 
forget it. 

A few years ago an elderly gentleman call- 
ed on us to see about having some bee-hives 
made. He had anew system of bee culture, 
and a patent hive, all his own. Although 
quite intelligent on matters in general, and 
well along in vears, 1 was astonished to find 
him almost entirely unacquainted with mod- 
ern bee culture; and still worse, he was so 
set in his own way that he declared that, with 


his system and common bees, he could get 
more honey than any bee-man of the present 
day. He also declared that he could remove 
this immense crop of honey from the bees 
without getting a single sting the whole sea- 
son through, which none of us could do. [ 
attempted to explain to him his mistake, 
but he would not listen. I asked him if he 
had made any such great yield as he told us 
about. He admitted that he had not, but 
said he had not had proper opportunities. | 
urged him to test his theory with a few hives, 
but he insisted on demonstrating to the 
world his superior way, by building two pret- 
ty good-sized house apiaries. The outsides 
were painted with all the colors of the rain- 
bow, to guide the bees to their respective do- 
miciles. If Iam correct, he did not even use 
movable combs in his improved system. Le 
| held aloof from bee-men, and would not 
even read the journals, or attend conven- 
tions. And, by the way, friends, I want to 
say herein a sort of parenthesis, that I do 
most warmly indorse and recommend con- 
ventions, even small neighborhood conven- 
tions, especially where the spirit of them is 
in the line of which we have been talking— 
‘we be brethren.’’ Well, this friend of whom 
I have been speaking, told all around what 
he was going to do; made everybody stare 
and look at his peculiar structures ; paid 
us quite a sum of money for the hives and 
fixtures,and yet failed in ajl,if I am correct- 
ly informed, without ever getting any honey 
to mention. In fact, I am not sure that he 
got a single pound. I protested when he 
gave us his orders, and told him his project 
could not help being a failure. I reminded 
him that we had seasons every now and then 
that gave almost no profit; but he stubborn- 
ly declared that bees always made honey 
when managed on his plan. 

| This is a sad story, friends, but it all came 
| about because he would not be one among 
'the bee- keeping brethren. He would not 
| yi by the experience or advice of others, 
but held himself aloof, and in a lofty way, 
_as it seemed to me, declared his knowledge 
/and judgment superior to them all. Now, 
| when we profess to love God, to love justice 
and truth, and yet stand aloof from the great 
bodies of our fellow-men who are working 
unitedly, are we not much in the attitude of 
our poor mistaken friend ? 

It has seemed to me of late as though one 
could not know God, could not feel after 
him and find him, unless he was in close 
communion with his brother-men. Still fur- 
ther, I have thought that one of Satan’s 
most ingenious wiles was in the line of per- 
suading us that all mankind is corrupt and 
dishonest, and that we alone are pure in 
heart. When Satan can get us into the at- 
titude of looking at neighbors in a jeering 
sort of way, and saying, as we witness their 
failures or weaknesses, ‘‘ There goes your 
pretty Christian,” he has got us pretty well 
under his thumb. How much better is the 
attitude when we feel like extending a 
brotherly hand to one who is going astray ; 
and while we do so, feel in our hearts, ‘‘We 
be brethren.” I know I am at fault, dear 
friends; I know that I have been wrong in 











this matter of conventions, right in this line. 
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Our good friend Professor Cook has taught 
me some lessons here, and I pray that God 
may help me to have more of the spirit that 
he carries with him wherever he meets 
throngs of people; that spirit that seems to 
speak to all men these little words I have 
repeated so many times to you in my talk 
to-day, ‘*We be brethren.”’ 

Just now there is considerable talk about 
the adulteration of honey. The world ac- 
cuses bee-men of putting glucose in their 
honey, or of feeding it to their bees ; and we 
teel sad as we see how deeply rooted is the 
prejudice. I have sometimes remonstrated 
with those who made unkind remarks, in 
this line: ‘‘ Why, my friend, he is your 
neighbor. Do you not know him well enough 
to know that be wouldn’t sell you sugar 
syrup, and call it honey?” 

The reply has often been, ‘‘Why, to tell 
the truth it did not seem as though he 
would do so; but then, men will do almost 
any thing for money nowadays.”’ 

You see, even this last clause, friends, in- 
dicates still that want of charity. Is it true, 
that men will do almost any thing for mon- 
ey? Will you do any thing for money your- 
selves? If not, why do you speak of others 


in that way, O ye of little faith in your fel-’ 


low-men? Why not accept the great truth 
so plainly apparent, that the world averages 
about as well as you and I average, and that 
it is not very likely the world at large would 
be guilty of many things that you and I 
would be ashamed to do. In our haste we 
often accuse our grocer, or our dry-goods 
merchant, or butcher; yes, and even our 
doctors and perhaps ministers, of selfish mo- 
tives, When we would blush at the thought 
that we ourselves could be guilty of any sim- 
ilar thing. How often does the Bible enjoin 
more love and more charity ; more forbear- 
ance, and to this end a better acquaintance 
with each other! When you hear somebody 
speak ill of another, just try asking him the 
question, ‘* My friend, have you beento this 
brother and stated the matter to him as you 
state it to me ?” 

‘* Why, no; I have not, for it would not be 
a bit of use.”’ 

“Well, my friend, suppose you try going 
to him and stating the case in a neighborly 
way. 

I am sorry to say, that people are general- 
ly so averse to doing this that they can sel- 
dom be induced to do it. I confess it is very 
hard for me to go thus to a person when he 
has tried and vexed me, and tell him frank- 
ly all about it. Butof late [ have been forc- 
ing myself to do just this. Forcing is the 
word, for it is so against the grain, as the 
expression goes, that I can not well do it 
without forcing myself; but when I have 
done it, a blessing has invariably followed. 
| have always been surprised, every time, to 
find that the case was not nearly so bad as I 
had got it into my head it was, and that there 
was very much more good in that individual 
than I had formerly supposed. The work in 
our jails is characteristic of this. Four men 
are now in our jail for attempting to roba 
Safe. I understand they were armed to the 
teeth, and ready to commit murder, if neces- 
sary, while doing their work ; but they were 


induced to give themselves up, simply by 
the force of numbers. So many people were 
gathered to the spot,and had surrounded 
seg that they saw resistance was use- 
ess. 

Now, although my soul recoils at such an 
act, and although it was a hard task for me 
to think of going there and talking with 
these men, yet when I became well acquaint- 
ed with them my feelings of indignation 
were turned a great deal to pity and sorrow. 
Itis the old story, and whisky was the cause 
of it all, indirectly if not directly ; and while 
we decide that the good of the community 
demands that these men should serve out 
their time in the penitentiary, the thought 
comes home to me, that you and I, and all of 
us, are to blame, at least somewhat, for per- 
mitting whisky to be sold at an open bar in 
this land of ours. It isan easy thing to have 
love one to another, friends, or love to our 
neighbors, if you choose, where these neigh- 
bors are trying to do right. But suppose 
they are not trying todo right, what then? 
Suppose you have a neighbor who lies and 
steals, and isrobbing you at every opportu- 
nity, then what? Human nature says, ‘‘Get 
away from him, and let him alone.” But 
Jesus says, **‘ Love ye your enemies.” And 
again, ‘‘Do good to those who hate you, and 
pray for those who despitefully use you.” 

Perhaps you think I donot know how hard 
it is-to do this. I have preached it and talk- 
ed it for these seven or eight years ; and yet 
when I think of it, when it comes right up 
before me, when I fee! myself called upon to 
do good to those who are deliberately trying 
to wrong me, I sometimes feel as if about all 
my poor weak human nature was capable of 
was to breathe that old silent prayer, ‘* Lord, 
help!” I love those words. I love to feel 
them welling up involuntarily when the still 
small voice sounds out that quiet warning, 
** Look out, my child ; danger is near.” 
how many times have I stood still and 
breathed that little prayer, ‘‘ Lord, help’’! 
and how many times, too, dear friends, has 
the help come speedily! Peace and quiet- 
ness at once begin to come into my heart, 
and very soon afterward, feelings that are 
wrong are driven out, and kindness and love 
have taken their place. Yes, even love for 
those who hate me; love for the sinner, 
even though I feel disgust at the sins. It 
is in this line that the Bible has been so pre- 
cious tome. It is in this line that Lt have 
been lifted over trials and troubles, and have 
been enabled to feel hopeful, even during 
my most vexing cares. Where else in this 
world shall we tind such counsel, and where 
else shall we find such strength and help as 
in the Bible, and in studying the word of 
our Lord and Master ? 

A few days ago I got to thinking it over, 
and the thought welled up within me, that 
the proofs of the divinity of this Bible and 
the Christian religion had been so great in 
these seven or eight years past ‘that I felt 
surer of it than of any rg else earthly. I 
do not know, dear friends, that the sun will 
rise to-morrow; but I do know that the 
pathway | have been toiling in since I ac- 
cepted Christ as my leader, is the right one. 








The evidences lie strewn all along through 
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this changed life, so thick and plain that I 
should be insane to think of deserting 
it for the old life. I can not explain in 
words Luw these evidences have come, or 
why I can say, with such perfect assurance, 
‘““lL know that my Redeemer liveth.” It is 
not only that it has been proved and tried 
every day of this new life, but there has 
been a progression and a stepping upward 
week after week and month after month, 
until it seems as if I could look back along 
that pathway and see the starting-point 
down those many steps, away down, to a 
point where I shudder and tremble to even 
cast a look back at. There is a little verse 
which I want to quote you in conclusion, 
that seems to sum itall up. But before 1 





quote it I want to ask you to please remem- 
ber that [am human. Do not take me fora} 
standard,dear friends ; do not judge of Jesus | 
by the poor way in which I have succeeded | 
in following him. If you knew where | was | 
once, and how I have been helped by the | 
grace of God, up and away from that place, | 
my life might show differently to you, and | 
perhaps you would make allowances for | 


some of the old evil that hangs around, and | 


ANOTHER STORY OF DELIVERANCE FROM TOBACCO. 

Now about smoking. Don’t be afraid. Iam not 
going to apply forasmoker. After35 years of heavy 
seasoning with tobacco smoke, I quit using it, now 
close on to7 years ago; but I trust from much high. 
er and nobler motive than being paid for doing right, 
by one of my fellow-men, however good and kind his 
intentions. Your endeavor, dear brother, to assist 
any poor slave to break his chains, and rise to the po- 
sition of a man, is a good and noble one; but 1 could 
not receive pay from you or any one else for your 
trying todo me good. AmIwrong? During my 35 
years’ experience as a smoker (I never chewed tobac- 
co), you may be sure I often heard and read and ar- 
gued on the tobacco question, but never succeeded 
in convineing myself that it was either good, useful, 
or cleanly, although completely enslaved by it, yet 
thinking all the time I could give it up, if 1 wanted 
to. After a while I did want to, and tried, and learn- 
ed my weakness. I tried tapering off, so as to weak- 
en the craving by degrees; failure. It must be all, 
or nothing. Often did I resolve that, when I had us- 
ed up what Ihad on hand,I would buy no more; 
failure again. By the time my supply was exhaust- 
ed, my good resolutions had vanished, and I was still 
aconfirmed smoker. But, how did you give it up? 


is lurking there still. Now, the beautiful |.1 win tel you. A great many years ago I realized 


text that I have in mind, and that I want 


| the claims of the Lord Jesus on me, and gave my 


give you as a bright beacon-light to your | peart up to him, to be guided and molded according 


pathway is this: 
The path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.— PRov. 





Jobacco Column. 


HOW FIVE BROTHERS WERE INDUCED TO GIVE UP 
TOBACCO THROUGH READING GLEANINGS. 


My brotheer Jeff takes GLEANINGS, and keeps 


well, only one hive died. 
corn-cobs, with sugar. 
and the letters init. I want you to put this letter in 


for 12 years, both chewing and smoking, up to last 
May, when I quit chewing and commenced smoking 
excessively until Isaw so much about it in GLEAN- 
INGS, when I concluded to try to see if I could not 
quit the use of the weed altogether. I have not used 
it in any form since last December. I had four 


followed my example, and none of us use the weed 
now. You are the one who caused us all to stop us- 
ing tobacco, and I don’t want the smoker, but would 
rather give you one. I may write to you againsome 
time. Kiss little Peter for me. 
FRANK S. WERNER. 
Riverside, Texas, Feb. 18, 1884. 


May God bless you, boys, for your efforts 
in the right way. You can not imagine how 
much good it does Uncle, Amos to hear of 
ee determinations for the right. And, 

rank, I want to thank you especially for 
your concluding words, and for saying that 
it is not because you want a smoker, but be- 
cause you thought it was right to give upa 
bad habit. Thanks, also, for remembering 
little Huber, for that is what we call him 
now, instead of Peter. 


He feeds them on | 
1 like to read GLEANINGS, | 


to his will. During a pretty long life (now close on 
to 63 years) he has led me on through sunshine and 
storm, joys and sorrows; many times he has had to 
use the rod of discipline to bring his wayward child 
back to the path; he has taught me the depth of the 
meaning of the loss of the firstborn, that I might un- 
derstand a little of God's love in giving his only be- 


| gotten. To-night I can say Ebenezer. About eight 


years ago I was much exercised in my mind about 


my coldness of heart, and an intense longing came 
| over me fora higher walk and closer communion, 


| and fordays the burden of my prayer was, ‘** Dear 
bees. He has 11 hives. They all wintered | 


Lord, make me more like thyself; bring me closer, 
closer, that I may truly know what it is to walk with 
God.”’ One day as I was praying, the Holy Spirit (for 


| I can attribute it to nothing else) flashed into my 
the Tobacco Column, as Ihave been using tobacco | 


mind the thought, ** What inconsistency! profess- 
ing to follow Jesus, praying to be like him !’’ Could 
I for one moment bring him before my mind’s eye, 
going about on his errands of mercy with a pipe or 
cigar in his mouth? That, sir, settled the tobacco 
question for me, and my cry was, “ Blessed Jesus, 


| thou wast pure while here on earth; thou art pure; 
brothers who used it, but after I stopped, they have | 


oh make me pure! strengthen me with thy strength 


| for the combat, for thus only can I conquer this 
| habit,” and I now record his faithfulness. He heard 


and answered, and I have learned this lesson: That 
I for one can not be a consistent follower of Christ, 


| and continue to be a smoker. Some say the battle 
| iseasy. I found it quite the reverse. I had been ac- 
| customed to smoke, the first thing after meals, 2 or 3 





times between meals, and the last thing before go- 
ing to bed. I did not throw away pipe and tobacco 
in disgust, but cried mightily for deliverance from 
the appetite for it. For three days I was so restless 
Ihardly knew what I was doing; then the reaction 
set in, and for three days and nights I neither ate: 
drank, nor slept. Thanks be to the Lord, he sustain” 
ed me through it all. Not unto me, O Lord, not un- 
to me, but unto thy great name be all the praise. 
Let me not stand in my own strength, for I still love 
the smell of a fragrant cigar. 
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Forgive me, if I have wearied you with my tedious | 
scrawl. I have not written this for publication (as | 
| have no desire to see my name in print), but part- | 
ly because one loves to tell a fellow-traveler what | 
befalls us by the way, and partly to suggest the 
thought suggested to my own mind, that the love of | 
Christ introducedinto the heart of a man is the sur- 
est ground to work upon for athorough reform. It 
is not probable that we shall ever meet on earth; but 
if. in the overruling of Providence, you should ever 
visit this part of the world, we should be most happy 
to give you a hearty welcome. F. CLARE. 

L Orignal, Ont., Can., Feb. 1, 1884. 


Friend C., I do not know but I have taken | 
a little liberty in disobeying vour orders; 
but letters like yours have so many times | 
proved helpful to other struggling brothers, 
[ could not but feel that = would be will- 
ing to give it, if it would help any poor soul. 
Therefore 1 have asked you to give in your 
testimony for Christ’s sake, and for others’ 
sakes. May God be praised for the victory 
you have won. Thank you, too, for your 
very, very kind words, my brother. 


About three years ago a copy of a certain bee-pub- 
lication came into my hands. I was interested very 
much in certain articles contained therein, and one 
was in regard tothe use of tobacco; another was 
the Merrybanks story, and I induced a friend to sub- 
scribe, and afterward I also became a subscriber. 
I still was interested in these articles about tobacco; 
the more so, as I was myself a slave to the filthy 
habit (why not call things by their right names? it is 
a vice), and had been so for perbaps fifteen years. 
Well, after a while (perhaps before this too) the ed- | 
itor, A. (No.) I. Root, offered to give to any one who | 
woul! quit, a brand-new bellows smoker; and about 
one year ago I thought I would try to quit. How 
well I succeeded you can judge when I say that I 
have not made use of a penny’s worth since, and I 
thank my God, whom I endeavor to serve and obey, 
who will aid all who come to him aright, that lama 
free man, 80 far as this vice is concerned. Did I 
have a struggle to obtain this mastery? Sometimes 
it seemed I just could not stand out any longer. I 
was nearly down with nervous prostration; some of | 
my friends almost advised me to commence again. 
To some I said, ** I will die first.” I was a great deal 
inthe company of those who did use it, and some | 
would say, “ Here, take a chew; I know you want 
it.” At other times some friend I would meet in | 
town would say, ‘Here, have a smoke.” Toaill, I 
said ‘“*No,’’ and meant it too. 

Little boys, never let this habit get such a firm 
hold upon you; but rather in its stead, get the love 
of God in your heart, and there is not much danger 
then. 

Did any of you ever know of a Christian learning 
to use tobacco? I did not. Last Sunday at our Sab- 


bath-school a class of rather small boys (part of | 


them) so lost sight of all propriety as to chew tobac- 
co in the house of God, and spit upon the floor to 
such an extent that it ran quite a way upon the 
floor, and their teacher, a young lady of refinement, 


had to move away from in front of them. Some, | 


perhaps, will say that a great many families get | 
their living by raising it; and if all would quit its 
use, that an important branch of agriculture would | 
zodown. The ground that will raise tobacco will 
also raise corn; and by the looks of the empty corn- 


cribs through this part of Ohio, it would certainly be 
best after all. 

Well, boys and girls, do you think friend Root sent 
measmoker? Yes, half a dozen of them, but—I paid 
| him for every one. After all it was not the induce- 
ment held out, of a fifty-cent smoker, that caused 
me to quit, or that enabled me to hold out after- 
ward; nor dol want onenow; butif hethinks there 
is one due some of you, tell him of some poor old 
father or mother who has bees, and tell him to send 
it to such as a surprise. JACOB GUISINGER. 

Stanley, Ohio. 

That is a good talk, friend G. Now, then, 


' who will tell us of some poor old father or 


mother, as you state, to whom I shall send a 
smoker, instead of sending itto you? That 
will be in the line of Christ’s work exactly. 
Just here I want to emphasize a thought 
presented by the brother who wrote the let- 
ter before yours. How would Jesus have 
looked while on earth, using tobacco? And 
is it not true, dear friends, that the attitude 
a young man assumes when he commences 
to smoke, indicates clearly that the state of 
his heart is one away from Jesus? 
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My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and 
earth. -—PSALM 121: 32. 





WE will pay 10 cents apiece ‘for the July No., 1883. 


UntIL further notice we will furnish a good qual- 
ity of beeswax for 38 cents. It will be shipped from 
St. Louis. 


OLD BEE-BOOKS. 
GEO. NEIGHBOUR & SONS send us a list of toward 100 





| old bee-books which they offer for sale. Among 


them we find Huber, translated in 1806, 1808, and 
1821. Any one may get the list by writing to George 
Neighbour & Sons, 149 149 Regent St., London, Eaogland. 


Ir any of the friends ii in 1 the South have any dollar 
queens to spare, we will pay $1.25 each for one or 


| two as a sample, if you can get them here alive. We 


will get them out of the mails, and intoa warm place 
just the minute they arrive. This offer holds good 


| only till our next issue, and I wouldn’t try more than 


one at a time for the present. Our bees are all alive 
yet; but the tug of war comes this month and the 
next. 





REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

A GREAT number of communications have been 
| received on this subject, and quite a number of mod- 
els. Many of them are frames at fixed distances, 
which I told you was about out of the question, and 
| others are old devices, some of them having been 
| illustrated in GLEANINGS. I do not believe it worth 

while to spend very much time on this matter just 
yet, friends. Mr. Heddon has an article for ournext 
issue that covers the ground pretty thoroughly. 
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CHAS. KINGSLEY, of Benton, Bossier Parish, La., 
Guyton Bros , Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, and D. 
McKenzie, Carrollton Station, New Orleans, La., are 
now ready to ship untested queens. 


GLEANINGS TYPE FOR SALE. 

WE offer for sale the type GLEANINGS is now print- 
edon. Wehave about 200 lbs. of the nonpareil, or 
small size, and 150 lbs. of brevier, or large size. For 
the whole lot we would take 20 cts. per lb. The small 
type is, of course, worth more than the large, but it 
has been worn more, so we make the above offer of 
the lot right through, and we should consider it a 
bargain. You can tell how good it is by looking over 
our pages. 





NO. 36 TINNED WIRE. 

You will see that a mistake has been made in quo- 
tations on this size of wire, and the price hereafter 
will be as fojlows: Onspools containing about X oz., 
5 cts. each; 45 cte. for 10, or $400 per 100. Price of 
the wire in coils, 5 cts. per 0z.; 35 cts. per lb.; or in 
coils of from 5 to 10 lbs., as it comes from the factory, 
28 cts. per lb. As it is extremely difficult stuff to 
handle, we bave to have a higher price by the ounce 
or single pound. 

DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF WIRE CLOTH FOR 
QUEEN-CAGES. 
By purchasing in very large quantities, we have 


’ been enabled to reduce the price to 3 cts. per sq. ft., 


or rolls containing exactly 100 sq. ft., $2.50. If want- 
ed by mail,3 cts. additional per sq.ft. This wire 
cloth is made dark blue, with 12 meshes to the inch, 
and is the best thing for queen-cages, or for hiving 
bees for shipment, putting up nuclei, etc. It is 
made in three different widths — 24, 30, and 36 inches. 
But at the prices we have given per 100 feet, each 
roll will be all of one width. 


SENDING BEES AND QUEENS LONG DISTANCES. 

LETTERS are coming again this spring from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Sandwich Islands, to 
say nothing of California, Oregon, and other remote 
points in our own country, for queens and bees. 
Now, dear friends, we could probably prepare them 
to go these long distances, and get there alive; but 
I do not believe it will pay either you or us to under- 
take it. The queens and bees in our apiary are 
probably not one whit better than those you can ob- 
tain probably not very far from your vicinity. Isay 
this with the understanding that there are good 
Italian bees in all these points; in fact, articles 
from all these places indicate as much, 


PASTEBOARD BOXES FOR LLB. | SECTIONS OF COMB 
HONEY. 

THis box has a bit of “‘red 
tape” attached to it to car- 
ry it by. It makes a safe 
package fora single section 
of honey for the consumer 
to carry, or it can be packed 
in a trunk, if he wants. It 
can be opened in an instant. 
The price of the box is 2 cts. 
each, set up; in the flat, 15 
cts. for 10; $1.25 per 1.0; or $12.00 per 1000. Colored 
lithograph labels for putting on the sides, two kinds, 

one for each side, $3.50 per 1000. They can be sold, 
labeled on one side or both sides, of cuourse. We 
have only one size in stock. for Simplicity sections. 
Sample by mail, with a label on each side,5cts. If 
you want them shipped in the flat, labels already 


pasted on, the price will be one cent each additional, 
for labels. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Our friends will notice by the market reports, that 
only 7 and § cents is now offered for extracted hon- 
ey. Now, while we are not prepared to buy honey 
in large quantities, I will say this: Until further 
notice I will pay 8 cts. per lb. in trade for a nice ar. 
ticle of either basswood or white-clover honey, de- 
livered here. Thisis a small price, I know; and if 
you can do better, I shall be very glad to have you 
doso. The offer is made mainly for those who want 
supplies, and have not money on band, but who have 
honey. Before you ship, send me a small sample by 
mail. I will furnish you a block to put it in, on ap- 
plication. I will also furnish you iron-jacket cans 
to ship it, where it is not in barrels or suitable pack- 
ages. 








CONVENTION NOTICES, 





The Bee-Keepers’ Association of Central Tilinois 
will hold its next anoual meeting in the office of 
the County Surveyor, in the Court-House in Bloom- 
ington, on the second vere of April 

B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 


The Mahoning-Valley bee-keepers will held their 
next meeting in the town hall at Newton Falls, 0 
Thursday, April 10, 1884, at 10 o’clock A. M. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all. 

L. CARSON, President. 

E. W. TURNER, Secretary. 








The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its semi-annual meeting at Lansing, in the 
Pioneers’ Rooms, in the State Capitol building, April 
15, 1884, at 10 o’clock A.M. All are cordially invited 
to attend. Any one having any new apiarian imple- 
ments, or any thing that will advance the interest 
of the association, is requested to bring it; and if 
not convenient to bring it, then send it to the secre- 
tary, and he will place it on exhibition. 

Rev. J. ASHWORTH, Pres. 

E. N. Woop, Secretary. 





CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 





H. H. Brown, Light Street, cages sends out a 20-page circular 
of bees, queens, extractors, et 

Friend Muth sends outa single- leaf list of prices on extracted 
honey in barrels, kegs, and jars. 

H. Alley sends a leaflet explaining his drone and queen trap; 
alzo giving notice of reduced prices. 

. T. Stewart, Eminence, Ky., sends us a one-page circular 
ainiack to L. hives, bees, queens, ete. 

Simon P. Roddy, Mechanicstown, Md., gents out a 2-page cir 
cular, devoted e mpet cially to queens and be 

B. Davidson, Uxbridge, Ont., sends out ‘a 4page circular, 
devoted to hives, honey-extrac tors, fdn., 

Wm. Ballantine & Son, Sago, O., send oa r circular devoted 
to bees, queens, hives, and apiarian supplies. 

Sheldon & King, be <a, may wy ma Iowa, send out an 8-page cir- 
cular, devoted principa ly to hives, fdn., and extractors. 

W. B. Stone & Co., of North Lansing, Mic h., send us an 8-page 
cire ular, devoted prine ipally to hives, section boxes, and cases 
for the same. 

H. F. Shadbolt, Winooski, Wis., sends us a very pretty ng 

rice ligt, chiefly devoted to Simplicity hives, as we gather by 

ootin at the pictures. 

e ti iawatha Bee-hive works, Hiawatha, Kan., send us a 
ne ts ‘looking 4-page circular, dev oted principally to Simplicity 
hives and appurtenances. 

O. Clute, lowa City, la., sends out a large 4-page circular in 
regard to bees, —_— ns, nuclei, honey-extractors, etc.; also the 
terms on which instruction is’ given, 

J. A. Osbun & Son, Spring Bluff. Wis., send out a single - leaf 
circular, devoted especially to Simplicity hives, bees, and si!- 
verhull buckwheat. It is from our press. 

Byron Walker & Co., Capac, Mich., send out a very instruct- 
ive circular in regard ‘to one-piece Sections. The remarks in 
regard to a combined rack and case are worthy of note. 

Valentine & Son, Hagerstown, Md., send Sut a neat price 
list of 12 pages. Their specialty is albino bees. As they have 
quite a list of testimonials, we judge albinos seem to find con- 
siderable favor. 








a 
For $2.50 you can use a ner 
attachment that fits any ma- 
chine; and it has turned out 
8 ahea- quilt in pone beng nine- 
BA minutes, C. R. MITC HEL LL, A 
Box 10? Plaekineciite, Gay 











